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Greatly incensed at the obstinacy of the Praguese, 
who ventured to oppose themselves to his heroic course, 
and detain him so long before a city, the taking of 
which vanity and the flattery of others had painted to 
him as easy, the Palatine bore this unexpected oppo- 
sition with great impatience. In order to cheer and 
divert him, his adjutants and courtiers proposed excur- 
sions to adjacent places whenever any day of repose 
occurred to the besieging forces: the castles of the 
neighbouring nobility, also, were honoured by visits 
which most of them would much rather have dispensed 
with. 

Among the first of these was the castle of Troy. 
Here the Swedes believed themselves more welcome 
than any where else; for here dwelt the betrothed of 
one of their most distinguished officers; and in that 





house, where he who had delivered over Prague into 
their hands, was already Jooked upon as nephew,— 
as a member of the family,—his prince might not only | 
reckon upon a dutiful and honourable, but also upon 
a joyful reception. 


—=>—— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 

The autumnal day was cool and overcast ; the Mol- 
davia mists were spreading over the adjacent hills; 
the fields were barren,—the former harvest having 
been gathered, and nobody having either time or 
courage, in the commotion of the hostile invasion, to 
plough or sow again. The variegated leaves dropped 
from the trees, and through the boughs the eye met a 
veiled sky, which hung down sadly over the desolate 
scene. 

Helen wandered full of thought along the walls of 
the garden, where now neither flowers nor fruit smil- 
ingly met her gaze, but every where around were 
traces of change—of decline. No chant of birds in the 
abandoned shrubbery—not even the chirping of the 
titmouse: and she heard nought save the rustling of 
her own footsteps among the fallen leaves which 
covered the walks. 

Her soul, like the images surrounding her, was 
gloomy and grave. She thought of that time when 
nature glowed in the warm sunshine of summer,— 
when hope, apparently well-grounded, opened to her 
the prospect of a brilliant future; by all observed,— 
by many envied; when, trusting to Odowalsky’s pro- 
mises and to his spirit, she regarded herself, at his 
side, as a re-establisher of her party ;—when she 
turned away with coldness the gentle youth who only 
approached her bashfully, in order to follow a bold 
hero on his beaming path! What had become of all 
these proud expectations ? 

Odowalsky’s plan had only half succeeded ; each at- 
tempt to effectuate it had hitherto foundered. His 
credit with the Swedes had sunk ;—there was no 
longer any thinking of a suitable reward for his ser- 
vices, and still less of those prospects of influence, 
honour, and power, which had formerly animated him, 
and driven him to the dubious enterprise. These dis- 
appointments had still more incensed an already em- 
bittered mind; his mood was dark, his behaviour 
rough,—and, what shocked her nearly as much,— 
almost vulgar. He spared nobody, not even herself. 
And what dark depths of his spirit had his behaviour 
toward Waldstein, and the passion of revenge, made 
visible! ~What a fate seemed to await her beside this 
man! “He has changed !’”—thus the closed her soli- 
tary reflections :—“ Either the destruction of his hopes 
has produced a complete revolution within him, or he 
deceived me at the first, and acted a character foreign 
to his own. I could not myself have so erred in the 
man—nor have lost myself so blindly in his net. 
Whichever way I view him, he either no longer is, or 
never was, what I originally believed him. And am I 
then, under such circumstances, bound to keep the 
faith which I vowed? Yet,” continued she, as these 
sophisms passed through her mind, “ he loves me ; his 
passion is all that has. remained firm in the great ruin. 
He loves me truly. Darel forsake him? But does 
my heart, and its wishes, claim no consideration ? 
That which Odowalsky appeared, Waldstein is in re- 
ality—noble, courageous, distinguished, meritorious. 
He loved me; and I, fool! mistook him! But is the 
charm for ever dissulved ? Is it not still in my power to 
awaken the smouldering flame of his. affection? ‘True, 





my uncle maintains that Waldstein remained so calm 
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at the mention of my name, that not the slightest | joining apartments, he was met in one of them by the 


spark even of indignation announced a warmer feel- 
">? 


ing. But such apathy is not possible !” she finally ex- 
claimed: “ A deep-gruunded passion cannot so quickly 


be mastered. But see, see each other we must. When | 
my eye speaks to his; when my voice—which often, | 


amidst the noise of a crowded assemblage, alone struck 
his ear—strikes, as it shall, upon his heart,—will he 
yet continue cold and unconcerned? Never!” she 
cried, continuing to weave the illusion of joyous pre- 
sentiment. 

At that moment, a sound as of horses’ hoofs ap- 
proaching, reached her. ‘+ Should it be Odowalsky ?” 
thought she; “is he already returning?” This idea 
scared away her reviving serenity ; and, in order to 
collect herself a little, and to avoid him, she quickly 
retired from the garden-gate, near which she had stood, 
back along the walks, and ascended the steps of the 
castle. She now perceived the troop, which had 
already gained the gate. They were, however, not 
Odowalsky’s dragoons. It is true they bore the Swe- 
dish scarfs, but the feathers in their caps,—of mingled 
white, yellow, and blue,—showed that they belonged 
to the suite of the Palatine. At that moment, she re- 


cognised the prince himself, who had just then swuug | 


from his sprancing steed. 

Gustavus was of the middle height, slim, and deli- 
cately formed ; fiery black eyes and an aquiline nose 
gave to his features a noble and imposing expression. 
He wore a deep yellow fur dress, edged with sables, 
beneath which, upon his breast, a cuirass as clear as 
silver presented itself;—shining black ringlets fell on 
each side upon his shoulders, his costly laced collar, 
and doublet. From the hat—pressed deeply aslant 
upon his flashing eyes—long snowy feathers drooped 
gracefully. A broad white scarf, embroidered with 
gold, hung pendant from the right shoulder, leaving 
exposed, however, his broadsword with its cross-handle ; 
—and wide half-boots, decorated with tassels and em- 
broidery, completed the half-warlike, half-princely ap- 
pearance. 

With that confidence which the sense of their im- 
portance gives the great and powerful, he advanced 
along the garden. And as soon as Helen had con- 
vinced herself who it was, and that he was coming to 
the castle, she hurried back through the saloon into 
her uncle’s apartment, and roused him rather abruptly, 
with the information, from a quiet afternoon’s nap. 

Hurrying on a robe of state over his household cos- 
tume, he hastened, attended by a couple of his ser- 
vants, to receive the prince, who had, by this time, 


reached the foot of the steps, and in whose mauner | 


some little displeasure began to show itself at no per- 
son’s having advanced to meet him—even the female 
figure, which he had well perceived on the steps, hav- 
ing vanished. 

The Baron excused his late appearance as best he 


might—venting sundry common places about his igno- | 


rance of the high favour which had been intended him ; 
and the prince smiled graciously, assuring him of 


| baroness, Madame de Berka, and Helen, who had in 
all haste exchanged their usual dresses for others of a 
| more costly nature, in order to receive their high guest 
with proper respect. 

| The prince greeted the ladies with much politeness 
| but astonishment and pleasure were both expressed in 
| his manner as his eye fell upon Helen. He remained 
|; 4 moment without uttering a word, and the triumph of 
pew charms did not escape the vain beauty, who was 
| thus predisposed to think favourably of a man who 
— toward her this unpremeditated adoration, 

|} “This, doubtless, is the lady who, I hear, is be- 
| trothed?” said he, with a friendly smile;—and as Bar- 
| oness von Zelstow confirmed his supposition, he added, 
“Then, lovely lady, I may regard you as one of our 
party, and am proud to be able to do so.” Helen re- 
plied to this flattery politely, but with feelings quite 
| different from those she would have entertained two 
| months before. “ You will perhaps be angry with me,” 
| pursued Gustavus, in a jocular tone, “ for having taken 
your intended from your side, and ordered him away 
| to capture a fortification. But a man capable of making 
such a conquest”—and he bowed smilingly—* must be 
an adept in the practice of victory.” “It was the 
| colonel’s wish,”’ replied Helen, * to distinguish himself 
| in your highness’s eyes; and the sooner he finds oppor- 
tunity to do so, the nore welcome it must be to him.” 
| It is true,” replied the prince, “he offered himself, 
jand J, at least, should do wrong were I not to praise 
| him for that zeal which overbalances even his fondness 
| for an object, whose loveliness were sufficient almost to 
| excuse the neglect of actual duty.” 

| In this courtly tone (and for once the prince, even in 
| flattery, spake his real mind) the conversation continued 
for some time. At length Gustavus rose, in order to 
inspect the remaining fortifications of the place: and 
when, at last, he prepared to take leave, and depart 
with his suite, he did not wait for any invitation from 
the baron to repeat his visit, but declared, as upon 
mounting he reached out his hand, that he should 
come again shortly. 

This excursion had thus answered the purpose of 
| amusing his highness in a degree which had not been 
foreseen. He returned in the best of humours, spoke 
|on the way much about the agreeable situation of the 
‘castle, still more about its inhabitants, and touched 
| upon the subject as often as the zeal with which he 
| carried on the siege of the city would allow. 

Helen had been conscious, in the first moment, of the 
impression which she had made upon Charles Gusta- 
vus; and although it flattered her vanity, she was still 
/far from giving the slightest place to thoughts which 
| others already began to form respecting her. The 
| prince’s attention to the beautiful lady at the castle of 
Troy had not escaped the observations of his suite; his 
frequent subsequent visits confirmed their speculations; 
and Helen was soon held throughout head-quarters as 
the declared favourite of the young, lively Palatine,— 
| without having contributed more toward such a report 


having heard so much of the beauty of the castle and | than the bare sufferance of his attentions, which indeed 


iis gardens, that he was desirous of convincing him- | 


she could not venture to repel. Helen was ambitious 


self ;—particularly as he conceived it a point of daty— | of pleasing:—but she was proud; and as her reason told 
he somewhat uncourteously added—to make himself) her she could never entertain a hope of being lawfully 


acquainted as much as possible with the fine country | 
which he now, as victor, might regard as his own. | 


united to a prince whom birth had already placed too 
high above her,—and whose pretensions to the throne 


Baron von Zelstow merely replied with a bow to! of Sweden, perhaps to the hand of the unmarried 
expressions which brought in their train so much food | Christiana, removed such an idea altogether,—she con- 
for bitter thought ; and the prince, who now advanced | fined herself, with discretion and dignity, within the 
to the saloon, examined and admired the beautiful | |imits assigned her by fate, and met the prince ina 


structure, and its noble style; leading his hearer to 
infer from his observations, that he had been in Italy, 
and there had opportunities of seeing and admiring 
the chefs-d’euvres of architecture. After having 
looked around him some time, and viewed from the 
windows the situation of the cast!e, he suddenly turned 
to its lord, and said, “ You are not alone, I presume, 
baron, in this extensive mansion ?—you have a fami- 
ly?” “No children, so please your highness ; but my 
wife and iny relations will, ere long, have the honour 
of presenting themselves.” He, herewith, despatched 
a servant to fetch the baroness. This, however, tlic 
prince would not allow. “ We will visit Aer,” said 
he, graciously ; “have the kindness to lead the way, 
baron.” As the prince, accompanied by the reluctant 
host, and his own suite, proceeded through the ad- 


manner which was meant to show him that she was 
quite aware of all these circumstances. 
| Charles Gustavus felt the pride and justice of Helen’s 
behaviour, but it increased his incipient passion: he 
| saw that to ensnare Helen to his selfish purpose would 
be a work of time and difficulty; but the respect he 
could not help entertaining for her character did not 
prevent his attempting to undermine it. After awhile, 
he changed his method:—he was no longer the careless, 
mighty suitor, revelling in proud assurance of a happy 
result; he was the attentive, courteous knight, with 
whom every thing depended upon winning and main- 
| taining the favour of his lady; anc whilst, in the re- 
newed assaults on Prague, his personal courage was 80 
| hazardously manifested as to render his suite apprehen- 
| sive respecting bis safety, he was only thoughtful, in 
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Helen’s presence, how to please her, and impress her 
with the strength of an attachment on the success of 
which his whole happiness seemed to depend. 

The castle of Tetschen on the Elbe had meanwhile 
yielded to the united exertions of Colonels Coppy and 
Odowalsky. The navigation of that river was now open, 
and all which the Swedes had plundered in Prague, 
Tabor, and other parts, could be despatched uninter- 
ruptedly down the stream out of the country. In this 
way the most costly treasures were irrecoverably lost; 
and amoung the re st, the old Rosenberg library, full of 
invaluable manuscripts—which is even yet deposited 
under the name of the Bokemian library at Stockholm 
—a standing memorial of that period, Still, some few 
slight skirmishes and short excursions in the adj cent 
country kept both ¢ vlonels two or three weeks longer, 
—during which interval the Palatine was paying his 
addresses to the lovely Helen. 

Without knowing, or even suspecting this, Odowalsky 
pressed on the conclusion of their affairs in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tetschen, and their return to Prague. His 
connection with Helen was interrupted—his confidence 
in her love and faith shaken; whilst the time occupied 
in taking the capital had extended itself to an unim- 
agined length, and the hope of this capture, ultimately, 
appeared more and more distant. 

Out of humour, and sunk ina chaos of gloomy thoughts, 
he was sitting one morning upon a block of stone on the 
shore ef the Elbe, and gazing at the bustling of his sol- 
diers, who were occupied in getting sundry chests and 
bales on board the Elbe-ships. His fate, from the com- 
mencement of his career; his position toward his liege 
prince and his native country—toward the Swedes—- 
toward Helen,—all passed before his fancy in melancholy 
array. ‘Uill within a short time, his feeling tor the lat- 
ter, and his faith in her reciprocal love, had floated 
calmingly over the distracted depths of his mind. Now, 
it was no longer so; disputes had too often passed be- 
tween them; Helen had ventured to blame his conduct, 
and had even made him feel that in many things she 
disapproved his manner of thinking. 

While ruminating these unpleasant subjects, he heard 
his name called, aud turning round, perceived Colonel 
Coppy. 

“You must give me credit for following up your 
wishes,” said the colonel; “ I have made such arrange- 
ments as will enable us to start to-morrow for Prague.” 

Odowalsky stated his satisfaction at receiving this in- 


telligeuce, and led a conversation respecting the chances 
of the eventual capture of that city, which he mingled 
with expressions of discontent at not having yet received 


the promotion that had been promised him, whilst. offi- 
cers whose services had been far less important to the 
Swedish interests, were, through family influence and 
other unworthy considerations, rapidly “pushed forward. 


Much of this he attributec to the uniform hostility of} 


Konigsmark. sy the by, talking of Konigsmark,” 
interrupted Coppy, “is it not strange that you had no 
sooner discontinued the pursuit of that culprit-girl who 
fired the rocket, than he took it up?’ “ Pure childish 
contradiction, 1 presume, to me and my measures.” “ I 
am inclined to think otherwise. It should seem, rather, 
to arise trom some matter of private fecling. ‘The circum. 
stances, as they have reached my ear, are curious 
enough.” “ Indeed ?—pray explain them.’ “I know 
not if I can undertake so much. But I will, at all events, 
make you as wise as myself. It is said, then, that one 
morning at Leipsic, when the general had just returned 
from a visit to Gustavus, he was informed that a citizen 
of Prague had been awaiting him with the utmost anxi- 
ety for two hours. ‘The count desired that he should be 
admitted, when in stepped an aged, respectable-looking 
man. Konigsmark imquired his name, which he gave 
as that of the father of the delinquent. The general, 
upon this, was about to dismiss him hastily, with an in- 
timation that—*“ the affuir did not concern him—he had 


given it over to the Count de la Garde.” But the old 
1 


man desisted not; and at length implored a private au- | 


dience of Konigsmark,—upon which the general grew 


impatient, and was on the point of ordering the man to| 


be led out and retiring into his cabinet, when the stran- 
ger threw himself at his feet, and cried with the greatest 
emotion, * Oh, my lord, I beseech you at least to look 
on this /” at the same moment drawing from his breast 
a golden case, which he presented to the count, who, 
astonished, opened it, changed colour, and exclaiming, 
in an agitated tone—* Come in here !’ stepped into the 
cabinet, and locked the door on himself and the old man. 
That very hour, a courier was despatched to Prague, 
with orders to suspend the execution ; and subsequently 


(Copy (who began to doubt whether Odowalsky’s 


{the very strictest search has been made for the girl by 
Konigsmark’s orders, who is represented as quite be- 
side himself at not finding her.” 

* And do you credit this trumpery story about a my- 
sterious picture?” said Odowalsky. “ But I care not 
with what motive he pursues the girl. I have ceased to 
feel any excitement about her, and will not suffer my 
dormant interest to be revived by the incoherent fanta- 
sies of a man whom I detest.” 

‘The comrades now separated, in order to expedite the 
breaking-up of the troops; and such was their activity, 
that before the next dawn all were in motion. It was 
indeed of consequence—to Odowalsky in particular—to 
present himself as early as possible before the Palatine ; 
and on the second day of their march they arrived 
greatly fatigued, at the Kleinseite of Prague. 

On the evening of his arrival, Oduwalsky, as the dusky 
shades fell around, entered an apartment of the royal 
palace, which the officers had converted into a better 
kind of suttler-tent, where they usually recreated them- 
selves with games at cards or dice, and enjoyed the 
merry glass. 

It was half-dark—no lights having as yet been 
brought, and the person of the stranger could not easily | 
be recognised. Odowalsky threw himself upon a bench | 
in a corner, and ordering wine, followed the bent of his | 
thoughts. While thus occupied, his ear caught the | 
fragments of a dialogue which quickly roused every vital | 
principle within him. It proceeded from a couple of | 
officers who were conversing about the visits of the | 
prince to Troy, and his declared love for the young | 
lady there. Odowalsky listened for awhile half-incre- 
dulous; at length he sprang up, and advancing to the 
speakers, demanded in an angry tone, whether what | 
they had been stating might be relied on? The offi- 
cers answered affirmatively, repeated what had passed, | 
and persisted in their assertion. The discourse grew | 
warm, several other officers gradually joined the party, | 
candles were brought and placed in the chandeliers, | 
and in the person of the stranger was recognised | 
Odowalsky—upon which all united in commiserating | 


him, at the same time maliciously adding to the in- 
telligence already given. In fact, the information of 
the prince’s having an amour in Troy, and by no means 
admiring in vain, was confirmed by every word that | 
was pronounced. 

The colonel was completely overwhelmed. The | 
mere suspicion of what had been thus openly averred 
was indeed enough to distract him. He was about to 
proceed to Troy that very evening, there to seek an 
explanation from the faithless fair,and hear how much | 
of his unhappiness might be real;—but the gates of} 
the Kleinseite were closed, and he was forced to watch 
through the night burthened with pain and jealousy. 


| 
| 


On the following morning, duty calleth both him 
and Colonel Coppy into the presence of the Palatine, in 
order to give reports of their enterprise. They were 
received by his highness in a very friendly manner ; 
but the thought flashed like a burning fire-brand 
through Odowalsky’s soul, that this complaisance was 
only on account of the prince’s imagining that he saw 
before him the man whose approaching union with 
Helen might afford a convenient cover to his own de- 
signs. Scarcely could his sense of duty and subordi- 
nation control the tempest within him; and when 
Gustavus told him, with a gracious smile, of his having 
made the acquaintance of his lovely betrothed, wishing 
‘him joy of her possession—his eye flashed, his lip 
|trembled, and it was only with the greatest exertion 
he could forbear from breaking all measures by giving 
a loose to sarcasm. 
| Irritated at these indications, the Palatine only said 
a few more short words, respecting the service, and 
dismissed both colonels with a sien of the hand, turn- 
ing his back upon them before they had even reached 
the door. 
| “What has come to Charles Gustavus so suddenly?” 
inquired Coppy,as soon as they had reached the stairs. 
* And you too!” he continued: “in what a singular 
way you receive the prince’s congratulations!” ‘ As 
a man of honour ought to receive even a prince’s insult, 
which subordination forbids him to revenge by his 
sword.” “Insult! revenge!—I do not understand 
you.” * That is often your case,” replied Odowalsky. 
|“ Be it enough, I felt obliged to act as I have done ;— 
| Farewell.” 
| And thus did they separate, in the Palace-court:— 





imagined grievances had not affected his brain) going 
toward the town, and his friend to the stables, where 
he immediately ordered his steed to be saddled in order 
to gallop off to Troy. 


| His people could not be quick enough in preparing 


| the horse; and when mounted at last, he galloped 
| down the hill toward the bridge near Lieban, and 
| halting before the castle-gate, in an incredibly short 
| Space of time, flew through the garden and up the 
steps, and was standing in the saloon of Troy before 
Helen even suspected his arrival at Prague. The ser- 
vants, however, had seen him advancing along the 
garden, and hastened to announce it to their young 
lady, who hurried to meet him with feelings of a very 
mingled nature: joy, however, precominated—for she 
hoped, by his presence, to be freed from the further 
addresses of the amorous prince. Odowalsky’s entire 


| appearance announced a hovering tempest. With 


dark looks he stood before her, his hat still remaining 
on his head, his arms crossed under his cloak and 
pressed firmly and closely to his breast, and his dark 
flaming eyes fixed upon hers. He gave no sign of 
joy,—nor even of greeting. 

Helen, dropping the arms which had been opened to 
receive him, retreated some paces, and said: ‘ What 


| ails you, Ernest? Is it thus you meet your betrothed, 


after so long a separation?” ‘ My betrothed?” ex- 
claimed, he in a wild and mocking tone: “Say rather, 
the betrothed of Satan! Faithless creature! Thou for- 
getful of all honour!” 

At this burst of injurious passion Helen’s blood began 
also to boil, and she was about to reply to these insults 


jin the tone they merited; but just then, there arose 


within her a consciousness of secret guilt. She thought 


'on Waldstein; and fearing that Odowalsky might have 


heard of her message to that nobleman through her 
uncle, attributed to such a circumstance the present 
stormy interview. She turned pale, and the answer 
dictated by her indignant feelings died away upon 
her lips. Odowalsky saw this change of countenance, 
and, strengthened in his suspicion, he advanced with 
fury toward her, seized her by the arm with such force 
as made her totter, and exclaimed ina voice choked 
by passion: “ You dare not deny it! Your terror has 
betrayed you. Do not believe that I come here to call 
you back to your duty! No! the mistress of another, 
even though he be a prince and my future sovereign, 
is in my eyes”—* Hold!” cried Helen, to whom these 
words unfolded the error, and, at the same time, the 
debasing suspicion of her lover; “ Hold, madman!” 
cried she, the colour flying back into her cheeks—* and 
dare not to renew your slander !—l defy you to the 
proof, and I scorn alike your imputation and yourself !” 
So saying, she wrested her arm from his grasp, and 
turned, in order to leave the room. He, however, fol- 
lowed her, and with lips quivering with passion, said, 
“Stand, unhappy creature, and justify yourself, if you 
wish not this agony to kill me before your eyes !” 

Helen instinctively looked back upon her wayward 
lover, and each paused for a few moments in utter si- 
lence. 

The peculiarity of her position, both as regarded 
Odowalsky and Waldstein, distracted her thoughts; 
and the anguisbed countenance of the former checked 
the tide of her indignation. “ Helen!” at length re- 
sumed the colonel, in a subdued tone,“ I conjure you, 
tell me! Do you not love this Palatine?” I never 
have loved, nor ever shall love him,” replied she grave- 
ly. “ But you endure his presence—his attentions !” 
“JT endure what necessity compels me to endure, and 
what the safety and repose of my friends demand. 
Durst my uncle—durst 1—openly offend the prince ?” 

A ray of hope and consolation shot across Odowal. 
sky’s mind ; but still the deeply-rooted feeling of jea- 
lousy was not overcome: “] am very unhappy,” said 
he; “oh, pity and pardon me! I have often told you, 
you were my all!—and, as disappointment and frus- 
tration of my schemes gather round me, I hug that all 
still closer to my breast. Swear to me, Helen, that 
you have imbibed no feeling of attachment for Gus- 
tavus.” ‘J swear it,” said she, solemnly lifting her 
hand toward heaven, and then placing it in Odowal- 
sky’s: * The prince is wholly indifferent to me, nor can 
he boast of having received the slightest encourage- 
ment.” “You have sworn!” cried Odowalsky, draw- 
ing his breath more freely. “ Think of this moment 
when temptation approaches !” and, with softened as- 
pect, he led her toward the apartments inhabited by the 
family. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. | occasioned this behaviour, was, from that moment, no | 
His visit paid, the colonel returned, with lighter,| object of favour or grace with the youthful Palatine. 

though not lightest heart, to Prague. He felt tolera-| A single word, or even the suppression of one, is, 
bly re-assured respecting the Palatine—for Helen’s | with relation to princely lips, quickly understood: and 
earnest manner carried conviction with it; but it was| this moment of Gustavus’s palpable displeasure was 
evident from her comparative constraint, that her in-| eagerly seized by Odowalsky’s numerous enemies, to 
most heart and soul responded no longer to his emo- | direct his notice toward filling (from the colonels of the 
tions. The silver chain was loosed—the golden vessel | army) the vacant post of a deceased general. 





broken ;—and he could not escape the consciousness | 
that much of this change had been brought about by | 
his own moody and distrustful temperament. 

On reaching head-quarters, he learnt from his com- 
rades, that next morning a very powerful—and as was 
hoped, decisive attack, was projected from two sides: 
namely, one from that of the New-gate, the other from 
the Wisschrad—the storming parties to be severally 
commanded by the Palatine and General Wurtemberg. 
Odowalsky’s regiment belonged to the corps under the 
orders of tiie former, and he was accordingly stationed 
at the New-gate. 

This intelligence excited within him a gloomy feeling 


of joy; it was possible they might at length make an | 


entrance into the city. At any rate, an opportunity 


would be afforded him of giving vent to his embittered | 


feelings by bloodshed, and he proceeded to make pre- 
parations with pleasure. 

In Helen, the debasing suspicion which her lover 
had formed, and the coarse manner in which he had ex- 
pressed it, had excited a very unfavourable impression, 
which all the conviction she felt of the strength of his 
attachment could not repair, She had once again 
dived into the mysterious depths of that heart; and, 
unfortunately for him, this had only served to impress 
her the more strongly with a brighter image. 

It was scarce to be expected that, with this growing 
knowledge of her lover’s disposition, she should sacri- 
fice to him her whole existence! Unhappiness, by his 
side, seemed quite certain; and a determination of 
seeking some proper way by which to separate herself 
soon and entirely from him, was ultimately formed. 

The low conjecture which Odowalsky had expressed, 
made her sensible, however, that the attentions of the 
prince had created a sensation, and had probably be- 
come the topic of discourse in Prague. This was dis- 
tressing—not merely on account of the slander to her 
reputation, but because she feared the report might, in 


spite of the blockade, reach the Old-Town, and come | 


to Waldstein’s ears. She was shocked at the possi- 
bility of this, and at the consequences which might 
follow ; and resolved to conduct herself henceforth to- 
ward the prince with so much dignity and coldness, that 
he, and all the world should be convinced of the strict- 
ness of her principles. 

An opportunity presented itself on the very same day 


There were several candidates, and although not one 
of them could boast of having done such material ser- 
| vice as Odowalsky, his fues succceded in representing 
things to the prince in a very different light. Traitor, 
urged they, remained traitor;—and what faith could 
| the future king of Sweden expect from a man who had 
| broken his, whether from revenge or ambition, toward 
jhis former sovereign? And, besides, had not the 
| patent of Swedish nobility—the rank of colonel—and 
a considerable share in the plunder of Prague, already 
bestowed sufficient reward on an equivocal service ? 
| The desired object was gained: the prince gave ear 
|}to these whisperings from all sides around him, and 
signed the paper which appointed another to the va- 
| cant post. 
| Unacquainted with these occurrences, though suffi- 
| tigued with business which the enterprise of the ensuing 
'morning imposed upon him, Odowalsky entered, late 
‘in the evening, the gamirg saloon. He was invited 
to join in the play—but declined, and sat apparently 
looking on, though with mind totally abstracted, until 
he observed the entrance of Colonel Coppy. 
| You bring news,” said he, glancing hastily at the 
disturbed expression of that officer’s countenance, * and 
| unwelcome news.” ‘ Why,” returned Coppy, endeav- 
ouring to clear up his brow, and make the best of a 
bad matter, “ There’s no commanding fortune, you 
know! We must take the world as it goes!” “A 
truce with your apothegms,” interrupted Odowalsky, 


‘impatiently ; “ Have you any thing to communicate, 


{or not?” You won’t sufter a friend to mufile his 
| baton before he strikes with it. To come to the point, 
then: I have just heard that the general’s commission 
| has been this morning filled up.” Ay, indeed! and 


with whose name?” inquired the hearer, his cheek | 


|turning deadly pale, as he put the unavoidable con- 
| struction upon Coppy’s exordium. 

The latter paused a moment, from an actual feeling 
|of apprehension. Odowalsky’s eye was fixed, and his 
\lips compressed so violently, that the blood started 
jfrom them. “I thought it right,” at length he mut- 
| tered, “ that you should know.”—Odowalsky motioned 
|him—he eculd not speak—to be brief. ‘ With that 

of Lilien.” ‘It is well!” muttered the disappointed 
\leader. ‘ Leave me for the present, Coppy—I cannot 


i ciently out of temper with what had passed, and fa- | 


for the execution of this design. As already stated, a | talk to you now; this is a time for action!” and so say- 
fresh attack upon the city had been fixed for the ensu- ling, he sprang from his seat. ‘ What would you do? 
ing morning. The Palatine had summoned a council | Whither would you go ?” demanded the other, serious- 
of war, and all his officers joined with him in opinion | ly alarmed. ‘'I’o the Palatine !” exclaimed Odowal- 
that the utmost efforts should be made in order to cap-| sky, wildly: “I will breast the boy !—I will ask him, 
ture the city before the arrival of imperial reinforce-| if he knows how men are to be treated?” “ Are you 
ments, which were understood to be collecting in great) mad? You will ruin yourself; replied the friendly 
strength near Budweis. On the eve of this great, and |Coppy, endeavouring te detain his boisterous neigh- 
probably decisive action, the prince was anxious once | bour. 
more to bask in the smiles of the fair lady of Troy; and! But the superior physical force of Odowalsky enabled 
he hoped that the personal danger and glory he was | him to get clear of the well meaning old officer; and, | 
prepared to anticipate, would have some effect in soft-| scarce knowing or caring what he did, he penetrated 
ening the feelings of the high-minded girl. The direct | to the antichamber of the prince’s apartments. Here 
contrary, however, took place. Never before had Gus- he was stopped by the guard, and informed that his 
tavus found her so cold, so formal, as to-day ; never! highness had already gone to rest, anxious to be up 
before had her manner toward him been so scrupulous ;| next morning with the dawn. “ Ay, he reposes on his 
whilst every action, every word, was so constructed as laurels!’ muttered Odowalsky, with a bitter sneer; 
if to deprive him of the remotest hope. jand, turning contemptuously away, hastened to his | 
He felt this soon, and felt it bitterly. Earlier than| own quarters, “All hell,” said he to himself, as he | 
was his usual custom, and in disappointed mood, he | entered,“ shall be let louse this night :” and calling his 
left the castle ; and a part of his suite, who had yester- | servant, he bade him summon immediately the jailer 
day been witnesses of the scene with Odowalsky in the of the white-tower. 
gaming saloon, imagined they could perceive some, ‘To account for this order, we must apprise our 
traces of that scene, in the altered behaviour of the! readers, that since the colonel’s last departure from 
lady, and the prince’s mortified air. | Troy, he had been casting about in his mind, to dis- | 


of confinement, and had even prevailed on himself to 


| point it out to her. Odowalsky was prone to jump at 


conclusions, and he did so in the present instance. 

The jailer arrived. Odowalsky rushed toward him, 
and seizing bim by the collar, exclaimed, “ Confess, 
villain! What sum did the lady at the castle of Troy 
offer you for letting the girl escape who was to have 
been beheaded?” ‘“ Me!” stammered the man; “I 
know nothing of her escape.” “ Fellow!” cried Odo- 
walsky, drawing his sword, “ either confess, or I will 
pin you to the wall like a toad.” 

The man trembled :—he could not guess how much 
Odowalsky might already know. He was aware of 
the colonel’s intimacy with the lady, and it was possi- 
ble that she had confessed the affair herself. Thus 
thinking, he tried evasive answers; but Odowalsky, 
presenting the point of his sword to his breast, and in- 
ferring his guilt from his trepidation, cried, “1 know 
all—you have nothing to discover:—only say, how 
much did you receive?’ ‘ Sixty doubloons,” answered 
the man, fairly terrified, and throwing himself at the 
colonel’s feet :—‘ The lady promised the most inviola- 
ble secresy ; yet,now—” “Hah! hah! hah!” cried 
| Odowalsky, with a demoniae laugh ;—-“ The kingdom 
of the devil divided against itself! So the lady Helen 
did set the girl at liberty ;—that I knew. But where 
have you concealed her?” “So please you, colonel, 
we did not succeed in finding her. She was gone 
when I entered the room.” “ What! do you mean to 
trifle with me?” exclaimed Odowalsky, resuming his 
former threatening attitude.—* Where is she ?—Speak, 
or my sword shall make you find words!” “ By all 
the saints, noble sir, ] know not! As the lady has, no 
doubt, told you all, she must surely have told you this 
with the rest. The window had, we found, been forced 
from the outside ;—in the Hirsch-Graben we found 
also a ladder, and other tools, used to assist in the es. 
cape. But may heaven punish me, if either I or the 
lady couid even guess what became of the girl, or who 
it was that rescued her.” 

During this dialogue, Odowalsky had succeeded in 
subduing and calming a little the tumult which had 
raged within him. He compared the circumstances 
attending the girl’s escape, one with the other, as they 
had appeared to him at the time, and believed, at last, 
that some person had been before-hand with Helen in 
the affair. This, however, did not lessen her guilt. It 
had now been proved, that she had acted in direct op- 
position to the expressed and particular wishes of her 
lover, and this, very probably, from some culpable pre- 
ference for another, 

“ Begone, fellow !” shoutdilfe, in a voice of thunder, 
to the jailer, who, shaking in every limb, had risen 
from his kneeling posture, but still crouched before the 
colonel. He waited not for a repetition of the com- 
mand; but darting from the apartments, ran straight 
home without once looking behind him. 

Thus then did Odowalsky’s hopes and faith break 
down together, in this quarter likewise. He had loved 
Helen passionately—truly ; and she had rewarded his 
affection with treachery and faisehood! Ambition and 
love had lured him on, with glittering rays, only to 
abandon him, in darkness, to himself. ‘ In this deso- 
Jation of my fortunes,” thought he, “ one hepe at least 
remains. Prague—haughty, detested Prague—at 


| length shall fall !” 


His post was at the New-gate. ‘There, the walls 
had suffered much already, and it was to be hoped, 
nay, he would fain anticipate it as a certainty—that 
he should penetrate them, and, leading onward his 
victorious troops, give over to their lust for blood and 
rapine, the lives and property of the inhabitants, whose 
obstinate resistance had long since, in his opinion, 
merited this lot. Oh! if fate would grant him one— 
but one additional triumph! That it would bring him 


{to Waldstein, face to face! that he might with his own 


hand, inflict the death-wound, and delight his eyes 
' 


with his rival’s last struggles ! 
The chance, even, of satisfying these wild desires, 
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Gustavus, too, was not slow in making his own de- 
ductions. In the course of his conversation with Helen, 
she had mentioned the return of Odowalsky, whose 
violent and jealous character was pretty generally 
known. The prince now recollected the short, nay, 
almost offensive manner, with which the colonel re- 
ceived his friendly mention of Helen. It was plain, he 
thought, that the latter had not acted thus toward her 
princely suitor from her own impulse; it was compul- 
sion—fear ; and he, who, by his caprice or severity, had 





cover reasons for the manifest change in Helen’s be- 
jhaviour. This he could no longer attribute to the in- 
fluence of the Palatine with her; and his restless 
thoughts once more lighted (and with greater justice 
;than ever before) on Waldstein. ‘The scene of the 
cloak and cap—the interest taken by Helen in Joanna, 
\the count’s vassal—and other circumstances—struck 
(him with renewed force. “Can she be implicated in 


| that she had been most inquisitive as to the girl’s place 


| Joanna’s escape ?”’ thought he ; and at once recollected | 


‘gave him a sort of feverish joy. He now began to 
busy himself in choosing his arms and accoutrements, 
which he commanded his people to burnish and put in 
a state of readiness; and having done this, he sought 
a brief repose, which, however, was disturbed by a 
thousand wild visions, wherefrom he was soon aroused 
by the blast of trumpets summoning the troops to the 
field. 

| He rose hastily, and advanced toward the window 
| which looked out across the Moldavia, to the ovposite 
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parts of the city. The streaks of light were still but 


dim ; the thick fog of October was spread over the river, which he appeared the very life and soul. 


and wrapped every adjacent object in a veil of gloom. 
* Even the elements work against me!” murmured he: 
“unless this mist disperse, it will render any enterprise 
extremely difficult, if not altogether impossible.” 

His aid-de-camp now came to inform him that the 
Palatine had ordered the troops to get into motion, 
that every thing was ready, and that the necessary 
preparations had been made by the miners and pio- 
neers at the New-gate. His attendants having assist- 
ed in arming him, and thrown over his whole dress his 
large grey Swedish fur cloak, (rendered still more re- 
quisite, from the piercing coldness of the weather,) he 
sprang upon his steed at the head of his regiment, 
which followed him through the fog without being 
well able to distinguish the road it had to take. 

With very different sensations was the morning 
greeted by the inhabitants of Prague. An order had 
been issued the evening before, by Field-Marshal Col- 
loredo, summoning to the council-house of the Old- 
Town, the burgermeisters, the members of the council, 
and commanders of the various corps, where was com- 
municated to them the welcome news which had been 
brought in by one of the returning couriers from Linz. 

The Emperor Ferdinand, bearing in mind the fideli- 
ty and danger of his beloved city of Prague, had, as 
speedily as could well be, collected a force to relieve 
the place. The exhaustion which a thirty years’ con- 
tinued war had brought with it among the army, alone 
prevented an earlier reinforcement. Now, however, 
Generals Golz and Des Souches were already in quar- 
ters in the Budweiser-circle, and were advancing upon 
Prague, where they hoped to arrive in a few days, and 
put to rout the enemy, who would never be able to re- 
sist their forces, united to those of the brave Praguese. 

Like a message from heaven did this intelligence 
sound in the hearts of the overjoyed inhabitants of the 
besieged town,—who had now, during three long 
tedious months, borne with unwearied fidelity and reso- 
lution, every suffering, danger, and exertion in this 
great struggle. ‘They had gradually begun to feel that 
their powers of resistance were on the point of ex- 
haustion; and with an anxicty bordering on despair, 
contemplated the moment, when, at last, (should nei- 
ther help, nor news of peace arrive,) they must yield 
to numbers, and thus, after so much sacrifice and exer- 
tion, give up their native city to the detested and ex- 
asperated foe. 

But, animated with new vigour, cach man, when the 
alarm-bells, on the mornigg in question, announced the 
advance of the Sect a fresh assault, tlew like 
lightning to his post. Wulden was placed at the New- 
gate; and Waldstein at the Wissehrad. 

—_—<——— 
CHAPTER XXV. 

The sun, still invisible, had gradually ascended be- 
hind the veil of mist, and his rays at length began to 
penetrate and disperse the gloom, whilst a tresh breeze 
sprang up and assisted his influence. His mighty disk 
appeared at first pale and beamless, then brighter and 


brighter—and the freshened air and inspiriting scene | 
around made every Bohemian heart leap with renewed | 


courage. High waved the colours, and loud rose the 
shouts of the patriot bands, as they arrived at the 
threatened gates, whence, on mounting the walls, they 
could descry the hostile ranks—their arms glittering 
in the sun-beams, and their march in double quick 
time. 

Leopold made the necessary dispositions at the New- 


gate. The walls on this side the city were already | 


4 


much shattered ; and what still remained, the Swedes | 


had secretly undermined and propped with beams. 
This was not known by the garrison; who, however, 


placed little confidence in the dilapidated wails, substi- | 


tuling, as on former occasions, a living bulwark of un- 
usual strength, both moral and pliysical. Suddenly, 


the Swedish mines blew up—the tlames communicated | 
to the beams, they broke simultaneously, and the dust | 


and ruins rolling down from both sides, paved a way 
for the Swedes into the town. Still, however, the con- 
tinued fire of the besieged, and the sight of the nu- 
merous body of troops who opposed the entrance of 
the besiegers, checked their progress for a time, in spite 
of the encouraging shouts of their leaders. 

Among the foremost of these, was to be distinguished 
a man of majestic stature, enveloped in a grey fur 
mantle, and showing the most desperate zeal. On 
foot, like all the rest, with a partisan in his left hand, 








he pressed on his people to the attack, of the whole of 

Wherever 
he fought, victory hovered over his party; wherever 
he was not, they gave way. Soon die this warrior 
become, from the equally bold and collected courage 
he evinced, an object of notice to all around; and 
Wulden felt that he alone possessed the strength of 
half a regiment. To fell him—to deprive the Swedes 
of their leader, would be equivalent to defeating them 
altogether. But his force was too small to attack the 
Swedish division so commanded. He sent, therefore, 
to General Conti to beg a reinforcement. 

Fortunately, owing to Waldstein’s well-managed 
defence, the attack on the Wissebrad had been repulsed, 
and General Wurtemberg had retreated; General Conti 
therefore ordered our hero to proceed with his party to 
the New-gate, which the latter hastened to do, happy 
in being called on to support his friend. 

In this quarter, meautime, the Swedes had twice re- 
newed their attack, and each time been repulsed. But 
the officer in the grey fur mantle led them forward a 
third time. It seemed as if he had set his mind upon 
penetrating into the town; his exhortations, his threats 

}and his example, serving again and again to animate 
his disheartened soldiers. Once more they pressed 
forward—once more they reached the path beaten by | 
the dirt into the shape of a bridge; and, in spite of the | 
bravest and most desperate defence, there was only a 
little more exertion wanting for them to succeed in 
penetrating into the town. Wulden saw the coming 
danger ;—anxiously and wistfully did he look out for | 
the reinforcements, which, owing to the considerable | 
distance, could not as yet be expected to appear, and 
at that moment his eye caught the figure of the mighty | 
Swede, as, with his high-swinging partisan and flaming | 
looks, he called to his troops, and had advanced on- | 
ward so rapidly as to be separated but by a small rem- | 
nant of the wall from the interior of the town. Just | 


! 
| 


. . . } 
| then, Leopold suddenly seized a firelock out of the hand | 


of one of the soldiers standing by him, fixed his man, 
pulled the trigger—and down dropt the officer with | 
the whole weight of his powerful body under the ruins 
'and dust. Wulden, although delightedly conscious of 
his deed, staggered back a few paces on seeing that | 


| 


| bility. 


fected. Still, however, the wound was carefully dress- 
ed; and they were just consulting about the most 
proper place whereto to bear a person of such evident 
rank and consequence, when Waldstein arrived, with his 
reinforcement, at the New-gate. 

To the surprise and mortification of our hero, he 
| found the conflict at an end, and heard, that the fall of 
one man had decided the whole affair. 

“Well, we will at least assist you to bury your 
| dead!” said Albert, as he stepped toward the Swedish 
| officer, who was lying in a state of complete insensi- 
He examined him more closely. Blood, dust, 
and agony, had, it was true, discomposed and dis- 


| figured the features ; but a fearful resemblance became 
| more and more certain, and, in broken accents, Wald- 
| stein exclaimed, * Leopold !—it is Odowalsky !’ The 


name struck at once to the heart of Wulden, and both 


| youths were, for a moment, buried in deep reflection. 


Waldstein (his first shock of surprise over) decided 
on having the colonel, who still continued to give few 
signs of life, placed where he might be accommodated 
as his state demanded. Whilst Wulden, therefore, at- 
tended to the rest, seeing the dead interred and the 
wounded administered to, Albert bestowed his care and 
attention upon his unhappy rival and enemy, procuring 
him all the ease and aid in his power. He was pro- 
vided with a comfortable and befitting apartment, and 
a more experienced surgeon was sent for, whose state- 
ment confirmed, however, what had at first been pro- 
nounced, as to the probable effect of the wound; he 
added, that nothing but the greatest quiet and care 
could possibly prolong the patient’s existence, even for 
a very brief time. 

Meanwhile, whether Waldstein’s first exclamation 
had been noticed, or whether the person of the prisoner 
had been recognised, the news of Odowalsky’s capture 
and hurt soon spread every where around; and curiosi- 
ty, horror and rage—as well as a sense of revenge— 
assembled a crowd of people before the windows of the 
house in which he was lying; whilst deep, hoarse mur- 
murs sufficiently expressed the popular feeling. 

The surgeon’s skilful treatment, together with the 
strengthening potions which were administered, effected, 
after some interval, so much that Odowalsky recovered 


his purpose had so quickly and so completely succeed- | a little and opened his eyes, when, seeing himself in a 
ed; while the Swedes, when they beheld their leader | place quite unknown to him, and among strange faces, 
fall, sent forth a shout of terror and despair, and took | he inquired in a tone almost inaudible, * Where am 1?” 
all of them to flight. In vain did other officers en- | He was informed; and an expression of the most vio- 
| deavour to rally and bring them back to the breach; | lent rage distorted his features, and shook his whole 
with that man it seemed as if all their courage had} frame, when he heard that he was a prisoner in 


vanished. 
| The Bohemians, seeing the disorder of the enemy, | 
| pressed on, pursued and overtook them, making great | 
| havoc amongst the fugitives; and thus, on this side | 
| also, was the enemy completely defeated with consi- | 
| derable loss, and the city saved ! | 
The Swedes totally routed, their intended victims | 
proceeded to fulfil the duties imposed on them by hu- 
manity, with respect to the numerous wounded of the 
;enemy, as well as to their own people, fortunately | 
mach Jess in number. Wulden lost no time in search- | 
ing for the distinguished Swedish officer — desirous, | 
should he yet live, of having every care and attention | 
paid to his wounds—for he had proved himself a gal- | 
‘lant foe. He was, after awhile, lifted from among the | 
‘ruins, (where he was found lying on the spot whereon 
he had fallen,) still alive. Leopold had him placed | 
close by, upon the breast-work, and summoned the at- | 
| tendance of a surgeon; awaiting whose arrival, he ap- | 
| proached the wounded man, and inquired his name, | 
and if he could serve him in any way. | 
He received no answer; and the expression of the 
man’s features betrayed the most intense pain, mingled | 
with a yet stormier feeling. In vain did Wulden re- | 
| peat his inquiries, wherefrom he at length desisted, | 
| with an emotion of pity; for he was led to believe that 
this silence was occasioned by the pain proceeding 
from the wound. 

| Nor had the surgeon, on presenting himself, any 
better success. No sooner did the invalid perceive his 
|} object, than he pushed him, with what strength he 
| 
| 
' 


| 
| 
| 
} 


could collect, aside, saying that he wished for nothing 
but a draught of water : this being furnished, he drank 
it off with the greatest eagerness, and then sank back, 
| fainting, either from the exertion of drinking, or weak- 
ness owing to loss of blood. 
Now was it that the surgeon commenced his exam- 
ination, and declared that there was but little hope of 
the wounded man surviving—the vital parts being af- 





Prague! 

Waldstein had withdrawn from observation ;—for 
he felt that he was certainly not an object the sight of 
which might serve to calm the agitation of the sufferer. 
He, therefore took his station at the window, from 
whence he beheld the marks of indignation vented by 
the people. He went outside the house,—fearful the 


| noise might disturb the wounded captive —and en- 
| deavoured to prevail on the malcontents to retire. 


They would not do so: and one man boldly stepping 
forward, demanded the surrender of the prisoner, on 
the plea of his not being a fair Swedish enemy, but an 
apostate Bohemian. ‘Granting this,” replied Albert, 
“still, some consideration and pity is becoming toward 
a man who is fallen, and lying at the point of death; 
and I will not consent that any foul play shall be dealt 
toward bim.” 

Reasoning, however, with a passionate and ignorant 
mob, is but lost labour, as Waldstein soon perceived, 
from the increasing turbulence of the crowd before him ; 
and he was, accordingly, not ill-pleascd to see his friend 
Leopold advancing with an armed picquet. Catching 
his eye, as he marched onward, Waldstein addressed 


| the young baron as his inferior officer, with a com- 


mand to “ Disperse the mob!” directions which were 
speedily acted on, as soon as Wulden saw the really 
critical situation wherein his companion stood. 

Having succeeded in doing this, though not without 
some difficulty and bloodshed, Leopold expressed his 
astonishment that Waldstein should feel inclined to 
run any risk for the sake of a public traitor and a per- 
sonal foe. 

“ It is simply,” answered our hero, smiling, ‘ be- 
cause he was my enemy ;’’—and the two friends pro- 
ceeded up the steps to see how the invalid went on. 
On their way, however, they were met by the surgeon, 
with an agitated countenance. 

“ The Swedish officer is dying,” he exelaimed, * and 
it is dreadful to behold him.” “ Why, what has oc- 
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curred ?” inquired Waldstein, hastily. “ You, my lord, | 
are, as it seems, the innocent cause of his perturba- | 
tion,” replied the surgeon. “1!” exclaimed Waldstein, 
astonished. ‘The wounded officer had already ob- 
served, and probably recognised, your figure at the 
window, for he showed great uneasiness, and inquired 
who the officer was that had just left the apartment? 
I mentioned your name, my lord, and immediately 
perceived a violent agitation in his whole manner; yet 
he remained silent, as we, in fact, entreated him to 
keep himself quiet. After awhile, however, he asked | 
how it was with his wound, and if he should recover ? 
I replied, that there was assuredly danger; still, all 
hope was not lost. ‘No!’ he exclaimed violently ; | 
‘What! then I may still live.’ It is possible, if you 
keep perfectly quiet, I replied. He returned no an- 
swer to this, but I could well see that something was 
working within him. At that moment a sudden tu- 
mult was heard in the street. He directed me to go 
to the window, and see what it proceeded from. I 
guessed immediately every thing that was passing, and | 
was just thinking how I should unfold it to him, when | 
suddenly an attendant rushed in, exclaiming, ‘Save | 
the Swedish officer! Quick! The incensed mob wish | 
to murder him, and Count Waldstein is in vain en-| 
deavouring to keep them back!’ The officer, at this, | 
rose from his bed, and I beheld, with astonishment, the 
strength he still possessed. ‘What! Waldstein !’ he 
exclaimed ; ‘am | to owe my life to him? And what 
a life!’ At the same moment shots were heard fired, 
on which the wounded man tore away the bandages | 
from his breast, whence the blood gushed in streams, | 
and sank back, fainting, and nearly dying.” “ Well, | 
and now 2” inquired Wulden, almost breathless. “ We | 
have endeavoured to recover him, and to bind up his 
wound again,” replied the surgeon, * but all in vain. | 
The state of his breast, but still more his mental agony, | 
must soon put an end to his existence; it cannot last | 
another half hour.’ ‘ Does he still suffer much ?” | 
asked Albert, with evident anxiety. “ Scarcely at all,” 
replied the medical man: “the sudden and great loss | 
of blood has produced so much weakness, that indeed 
he is no longer in a state to feel pain. He is quite in- | 
sensible.” “May heaven be merciful to him in his | 
last moments !” exclaimed Waldstein, approaching a | 
window in order to conceal his emotion. 

At this moment an attendant came to the door, and | 
made a sign to the surgeon, who followed him, and re- | 
turned after a short interval. | 

“And how goes it now, doctor?” asked Leopold. | 
“* Why—well!” replied the doctor, gravely ; “ it is over | 
with him. He expired quite calmly. He had made a | 
sign to me to approach, and I was forced to lean over | 
him, even to his very lips, to catch the sounds, when | 
he whispered, ‘ My thanks to Waldstein!’ and with | 


these words upon his tongue, he gave forth the last | f Se hadi hi ie Eig 
weak gasp of life.” | for receiving, befure the New-gate, under cover of night, 


Waldstein spake not: deep and conflicting emotions | 


seemed to be struggling within his breast, as he pointed 
to the door of the room where lay the corpse of Odo- 
walsky. The surgeon understood the signal, and led 
the way, followed by the young men, one of whom had 
been the chief object of the dead man’s hatred, while 
the other had deprived him of life. 


And there lay the tall, once powerful soldier—pale | 


and lifeless, but not disfigured—upon his bed. There | 


were no more traces of that wild rage and fury which | 


had so often accompanied his actions; over the once 
passionate features a mild calm was now spread, which 
very probably the unfortunate man’s countenance had 
never displayed before; for his whole life appeared to 
have been a tissue of feverish excitement, either plea- 
surable or painful. 

“ He was the foe of many,” said Wulden, contem- 
plating the statue-like marble figure before him. “ But 


of himself the greatest,” replied Waldstein, as, having | 


loosened, by the sight of this spectacle, the suffocating 


feeling about his heart, he motioned to quit the apart- | 


ment. 
A few hours after the battle, the rolling of drums in 


the vineyards opposite the New-gate announced, as it | 


had repeatedly done before, that the Swedes wished to 
summon a parley. A drummer approached the walls, 


and demanded a truce of four-and-twenty hours, in order | 
to afford time on both sides for burying the dead. It) 
was granted, though with the remark, that on the side | 


of the city, hardly so many minutes had been necessary. 
This demand, which indicated a want of repose on the 
part of the Swedes, together with the yesterday’s news 
of the approaching re-inforcement, heightened greatly 


the courage of the Praguese; they laboured with in- 
creased vigour and industry towards repairing such 
parts of the walls as the last attack had injured, and at 
length anticipated an end to their sufferings. 

The two friends had another object which caused 
them some anxiety;—namely, the body of their priso- 
ner. It would have been their wish to have had him 
interred according to his rank, with military honours, 


in one of the church-yards of the city; but this they 


durst not attempt, on account of the ill-disposition of 
the people, who, though at some distance, it is true, (on 
account of the guards placed round the building,) were 
still in motion in the vicinity, Waldstein lighted on 
the thought of delivering over the remains secretly to 
the Swedes; and he spoke with Count Colloredo to this 
effect, who, having given his acquiescence to the propo- 
sal, the affair was immediately entrusted to the charge 
of an officer of the garrison, who accompanied the ene- 
my’s drummer back to their head-quarters, in order to 
make the necessary arrangements. 

The news of Odowalsky’s fall was already known 
there. His comrades had seen him sink, and had spread 
the report of his death, which excited various sensations. 
Many regretted him as a useful partizan; still more 
were glad to be rid of him; while some few really 
mourned his loss, and among these was his friend Coppy. 
To him it appeared certain that, in Prague, his fall 


would produce the most joyful sensations, and that, per- | 


haps, the citizens might exercise upon him, when dead, 
that violence which their feelings of rage dictated, but 
which fortune did not allow, whilst he was living. He 
hastened, therefore, to get an audience of the Palatine, 
which, however, could not take place very quickly, as 
the prince, in a feeling of mortification and anger at 


the failure of his late attack, had shut himself up in his | 


apartment, and would see no person for the present. 
Meantime, the before-mentioned drummer returned to 

the camp, accompanied by the Bohemian officer, whom 

Konigsmark himself announced to the prince as bring- 


ing intelligence respecting the proposed truce—and he | 


then introdueed the wish expressed by the Bohemian 
leader. Charles Gustavus learnt, by this wish, of the 
death of Odowalsky, which affected him rather at first, 
for he was conscious of having committed, the preceding 
day, some injustice toward the deceased; but, after 
awhile, regarding the event in another point of view, a 
ray of hope and joy sprang up in his heart,—the lovely 
object of his adoration was now freed from her engross- 
ing and petulant admirer. He ultimately commissioned 
Konigsmark to attend, and provide for the honourable 
interment of the body. 


Konigsmark rejoiced at this commission. His heart 


was now more mildly attuned than ever; one pleasure— | 


a pleasure he had not anticipated, and, indeed, had long 


since given up—had been therein infused, and had open- | 


ed it to every softer sensation. He readily gave orders 


(in order to screen it from the maltreatment of the mob,) 
| dier, but, as a man, never could respect; and then to 
| have it interred on the appointed spot, where reposed 
| the other Swedish officers who had been killed during 
the siege. 


News of the most unpleasant nature now reached the , 


camp of the besiegers. General Wrangel, it appeared, 
was unable to send the re-inforcement demanded, he 
himself requiring even more troops than he already had 
at his disposal. f 


feats which the Swedes had successively experienced 
(more especially in the last attack) quite unfitted them 
for any other undertaking of a decisive character. 

The Palatine summoned a council of war, whereat 


two things were determined on; first, to try whether | 


| the city might not be brought over to a peaceful sur- 
render, before the re-inforcements arrived: and, secondly, 
to endeavour tokeep any intelligence of the latter march- 


| truce was despatched to the city, accompanied by a gene. 
ral officer, who, in the name of the Prince Palatine—in- 
fluenced, as he said, by a desire tospare the further effu- 
sion of human blood—offered favourable terms of capi- 
tulation. ‘he Bohemian authorities felt strongly disposed 
to dismiss this proposal in a summary way; but the 
policy of gaining time occurred to them; and, in con- 
| formity therewith, they promised to give the yrince’s 
offers due consideration. 


| mined that, next morning, Colonel Count Gotz, acc: \- | 
| panied by Count Waldstein, should be deputed to wait 
} 


the body of him, whom, indeed, he honoured as a sol- | 


The imperial forces under Des Souches | 
and Golz were advancing in aid of Prague, and the de- | 


ing to their aid, from the knowledge of the Praguese. Jn | 
| pursuance of the first of these resolutions, another flag of 


It was subsequently deter- | 


‘on the prince, and suggest such modifications of his 
highness’s terms, as, it was well known, he would not 
agree to. 
} —<>>——— 
CHAPTER XXV. 

The day on which Odowalsky fel!, and directly after 
the affair at the New-gate, one of his attendants had 
ridden tothe castle of Troy, with the news of his death. 
The first member of the family that he met, happened, 
accidentally, to be the Baroness von Zelstow herself. 
However little the friendship that lady bure toward Odo- 
walsky, still she was startled on receiving this intelli- 
gence; besides, how was it to be imparted to Helen ?— 
Having imposed the strictest silence upon the messen- 
ger, she proceeded to the young lady’s apartment, in 
order to communicate it herself, as cautiously and deli- 
cately as possible. 

Helen's agitation wasextremely great:—over-wrought 
nature sought temporary refugle in insensibility; and 
even on her recovery from that state, it was long before 
a friendly gush of tears relieved the pressure about 
her heart. That whole day she was unable to collect 
her scattered thoughts: but on the following morning 
appeared more calm. Having overcome the first terri- 
ble blow, the real state of circumstances presented itself 
to her view in a milder light. She had, as we have seen, 
begun to speculate on the wisdom of finding means to 
disunite their destinies—and that which she aimed at, 
a mysterious Providence had awfully accomplished. 
She learnt, too, after awhile, that the same hand which 
inflicted Odowalsky’s death-wound had likewise admi- 
nistered to the comfort of his expiring moments; and 
that another officer had exposed his own life, in order to 
procure for the unfortunate Swedish colonel a peaceful 
parting. 

And this generous foe was Waldstein !—He had most 
probably, she imagined, from a lingering emotion of 
deep attachment toward herself, interfered in behalf of 
her betrothed; and a hundred thoughts and associations 
rushed upon her mind as she endeavoured to persuade 
| herself of the truth of this delusion. 

To divert the concentration of Helen’s reflections, it 
was proposed by the baron that the ladies should pay a 
visit to a friend in the Kleinseite; and accordingly, 
Madame von Zelstow, Madame de Berka, and Helen, 
set forth one morning from ‘Troy, and entered that part 
| of the capital. An unusual bustle seemed to prevail in 
| the streets, which they were told resulted from the ex- 

pectation of a Bohemian embassy coming to treat re- 
specting the capitulation of Prague. 
| The capitulation of Prague!” exclaimed Helen, as 
|a sad feeling smote across her bosom: * Alas! that he 
should not have lived to see this probable consummation 
| of his dearest hopes!” : 
They had scarcely seated themselves in an apartment 
lof their friend’s house, and exchanged the customary 
greetings, when the announcement of the cavalcade 
drew them to the windows. Helen closed her deep 
mourning veil around her as it approached. 
| At its head marched a number of trumpeters,—fol- 
lowed by two officers escorted by a troop of horsemen. 
Shouts of “ Ferdinand for ever !” greeted them, as, at a 
slow pace, they proceeded through the Kleinseite. On 
the right was Count Gotz, a well-formed man of middle 
age, and on the left was Waldstein. 

Helen recognised at once her former lover; although 
he was strikingly altered within the short period of three 
months! He appeared to be stouter, and his features to 
have become more manly;—certain it was, that constant 
‘exposure to the sun and air had bronzed his skin, while 
his aspect was deeper and firmer. The crowd pressed 
| round the horses: many touched them, and many, more 
| bold, kissed the sashes of the officers: the beholding 
once more imperial troops, after having been long forced 
to look only on those of the enemy (from whom they 
had endured so much) roused every spirit to hope and 
joy: 

The imperial officers were introduced to the Palatine. 
He received them graciously, for he doubted not that 
they would seize his proposal with joy. Count Gotz 
acted the character of spokesman, while Waldstein had 
leisure to direct his looks toward the various officers 
who were near the person of the prince. In the course 
of this survey, his eyes encountered a face, the sight of 
which suddenly awoke within him a faint, though disa- 
greeable recollection. He looked again:—there were 
the same strong-marked features; there was the same 
stern expression in the eyes, the same reddish auburn 
hair, (only with the difference of some twenty years ad- 
| ditional age,) with those of the portrait which he had 
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seen in Joanna’s hand, and about which he had not yet 
been able to receive any explanation; and he observed, 
that this man, whom he could not view without inward 
emotion, also looked at him with a friendly smile, which 


did not seem tobe natural to those stern features. He 
could now no longer restrain his curiosity, and inquired 
of a gentleman beside him, who that olficer was, stand- 


ing on the right of the Palatine? “ It is Field Marshal 
Count Konigsmark,” replied the other;—and Waldstein 
was still more astonished when he heard his name; for 
any connection between the marshal and Joanna ap- 
peared to him scarcely possible. While thinking of this, 
he overheard almost all that passed between Count Gotz 
and the prince, until the latter suddenly sprang from 
his seat, exclaiming :—*Say rather, colonel, that you 
will not give up the city at all! —for such conditions as 
those you propose to me, cannot possibly be accepted by 
any general who has already brought the enemy to the 
last push. What! you wish to keep the Old and New- 
Towns still occupied by your own troops, and to have 
but a weak Swedish garrison left in the Klcinseite—the 
citizens of each quarter of the capital to be declared as 
neutral, and to be allowed to carry on their trade and 
communications as freely as in times of peace !—No 


since you reject my gracious offers, let the sword decide 
ultimately between us, and it will soon appear that you 
have chosen your own destruction.” With these words 
he turned away, and was on the point of leaving the 
room in anger, followed by his statf, when he suddenly 
stopped at the door (reminded either by his own better 
recollection or by one of his suite:)—“ However, gentle- 


men,” said he with courteous manner, turning to the; 


imperial officers—“ this untoward result of our nego- 
tiation will not, I hope, prevent your giving me the 
pleasure of seeing you at my table.” The Bohemians 
bowed respectfully, and Gustavus left the room. Seve- 
ral Swedish officers, however, remained, to perform the 
rites of hospitality toward the strangers. 

Scarcely had Waldstein laid aside his gloves and 
sword, and was on the point of giving himself over to 
the thoughts and suppositions which Konigsmark’s ap- 
pearance had excited, when one of his attendants 
brought him a card of invitation from the Baroness von 
Zelstow, which stated that the baroness was accidentally 
in the Kleinseite, visiting her friend, Madam von Krude- 
ner,and having seen Count Waldstein pass, could not 
resist the desire of speaking once more with the old friend 
and kinsman of her house. 

This invitation was not agreeable toour hero. Helen 
was first in his thoughts as he read it; and the meeting 
her, was very much against his wish. Still she was, he 
concluded, just now a mourner: he had quite ceased to 
feel any emotion respecting her; and his aunt had al- 
ways shown him much affection. It would therefore, 
he conceived, be improper to withhold himself from this 
interview,—and perhaps—although we would not com- 
mit our hero’s gallantry by sutfering the reader to sup- 
pose he laid any great stress on that circumstance— 
the interval which remained to be filled up until dinner- 
time contributed to fix his determination. He accord- 
ingly resumed his hat and gloves, and directed the at- 
tendant to show him to the mansion at which his relation 
was stopping. 

He was received by the elder ladies with open arms, 
and warinly congratulated on the active part he had 
taken in the defence of his native city, during the pro- 
gress of the siege. The conversation had lasted some 
little time, and Albert—half afraid to allude to the lady 
Helen,—began to hope that he should be spared the 
embarrassment of her presence, when the baroness sud- 
denly said,—* But there is another old acquaintance, 
Count Waldstein, who is anxious to add her congratu- 
lations to ours; and as she spoke, she walked, smiling, 
toa pair of folding-doors, which being thrown open, 
Helen was discovered in an inner apartment, reading. 
It had probably been originally designed, that the lady 
should be displayed on Waldstein’s inquiring for her; 
—for this we cannot vouch; but the impression on Al- 
bert’s mind—particularly upon Helen’s starting up, as if 
surprised,—was, that the whole thing looked far too 
theatrical, It prepossessed him against the scene that 
followed. 

Ladies of a certain age are often said—perhaps sean- 
dalously—to be fund of match-making; but we do not 
mean to impute any such grave charge to Madam von 
Zelstow and her two respectable friends, even notwith- 
standing they did find it convenient to quit the room | 
after awhile, and leave the young people together. 


ensued between Helen and her former suitor. We are , 


afraid, indeed, the dignity and maidenly reserve so uni- | with Wulden he had committed her to the charge of 
versally manifested by young ladies, would be very little |Leopold’s relative in Kaurzim, he had observed that 
illustrated by such a disclosure :—not that the beauty confinement and alarm had robbed her cheeks of their 
of Troy uttered a syllable the import whereof could be bloom; but now she looked quite worn away. Every 
objected to, even by the most fastidious of spinster thing confirmed his dreadful suspicions. | 
aunts; but she certainly did give Albert ample reason to; “Alas, my Joanna!” said he; “ is it thus I must again 
perceive, that a renewal of his addresses would be any see you! Was then your place of refuge not sufficient. 
thing but disagrecable. ly concealed? Could not my love succeed in protecting 
All this however was lost upon our hero:—and he you from your tormentors?” At these words Joanna 
afterward told his Fidus Achates, the young Baron looked up at him, a sweet smile beaming upon her 
Wulden, that he was himself quite surprised to find how lovely countenance :—* How mean you, my honoured 
complete was his indifference, and how decidedly— | lord? My father has brought me hither.” “ Yes, I 
though of course with the utmost courtesy—it was ma-| know so much; but at whose command, and with what 
nifested. A single glance at her niece’s countenance | escort?—I scarcely dare to ask-—as a criminal?” “ Not 
inade this fact palpable to the baroness, on her return | so!” replied Joanna mildly. “ Count Konigsmark means 
to the saloon; and we fear that, after Waldstein’s depar- | no harm to me.” * But why those dragoons?” “ The 
ture to figure at the prince’s banquet, the discourse | roads, my lord, are represented as unsafe, and the count 
of the ladies of Troy was neither particularly lively recommended to my father the greatest caution and 
nor satisfactory. ; | care.” “ But why, dear girl, are you so pale—so wasted? 
| Previous to leaving the palace, Waldstein had des- | Have they treated you unkindly?” “ By no means, my 
patched a servant to his own mansion—he couid not | lord; on the contrary, | was so happy as to gain the 
make up his mind to visit it himself, whilst in posses- | fayour of the Lady von Wulden, who treated me like 
sion of the Swedes—-to request that Bertram, his stew- | her own relative.” * Well, time must explain this seem- 
ard, would come to him; he was desirous of hearing how | ing enigma; meanwhile, let me bless the chance which 
matters went on at the Friedland palace, and also of} has again permitted me to hold you in my arms !” 

putting his faithfuldomestic at rest, respecting the safety Joanna looked conscious, and blushed deeply, but 
of Joanna. He learnt, on the servant’s return, that | made little effort to withdraw herself from Waldstein’s 
Bertram was not at the mansion—indeed, not in Prague; ardent embraces. He, on his part, did notin the least 
but had gone, the preceding day, by order of Count | attempt to restrain the expression of his emotions: he 
Konigsmark, and in a carriage provided for him by the felt that his conventional defences were beaten down. 

| 

! 

| 

| 


Difference of rank—family pride—consideration for the 
opinion of the world, melted away before the noon-day 
warmth of all-conquering love! “ Joanna!” at length 
he resumed, “ You are mine! No power on earth shall 
separateus! I cannot live without you!—this I have 
felt since we last met, and——nay, interrupt me not, 
sweetest——you alone shall be my wife!” “ Count Wald- 
part was the father to play in such a drama !—And | stein !” cried she, by this time awake to the impropriety 
could the peculiar smile which Count Konigsmark had | of prolonging this interview, “I entreat you to pause and 
cast on him at the audience, be a vindictive one? | consider!” “I have considered!” replied he gravely; 
Completely bewildered, and seriously harassed, by |“ considered every thing, fully—repeatedly. Do not 
these thoughts, he resolved, so soon as the banquet was | imagine that an over-hasty passion transports me thus ! 
concluded, to seek an interview with old Count Marti- | Your worth, and our relative circumstances, stand clear- 
nitz, who still, although a sort of state-prisoner, pos-| ly before my mind. The wounds of my country are 
sessed considerable influence in the Kleinseite, was the many and deep. I have vowed—I am sworn—to endea- 
most eligible person of whom to seek information, and | vour to staunch them. But in this career, I must have 
perhaps the likeliest to give it. Accordingly, requesting | the consolation attorded by some gentle heart, to resort 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Count, to Kaurzim. 

This intelligence involved Alhert in a hundred diffe- 
rent speculations, which occupied him during the entire 
time of dinner. Could it be possible that these Swedes 
had discovered Joanna’s place of refuge ?—And could 
their thirst for blood be so great as to induce them to 
seek a renewal of the frustrated sacrifice? ‘Then, what 


an hour’s leave of absence trom Count Gotz, he with |} to, J must have some mild and radiant eye to greet me 
‘much haste proceeded toward the apartments of Upper- | when I return from the battle—to gird on my sword, 
when I start forth to it. And who so worthy as my 

In a lonely court of the castle, which he had to cross, | gentle, wise Joanna—brought up, as it were, in the 
a closed carriage had just drawn up before one of the | school of misfortune? She will assist me in drying the 
small postern gates. Four dragvons, who appeared to | tears of my dependants—for she knows how bitter it is 
to shed them; whilst a high-born wife might only think 
of the brilliancy of her rank.” “ Ah, hold, hold, my 


Burgraf. 


have escorted it, had dismounted; and were leading their 
horses to the stable. Waldstein’s progress was com- y 
pletely arrested; for a sudden thought struck him, that | hououred lord! I dare not listen to you. Too sweet, 
this was the coach which had brought Joanna. “ She | too seducing are the images you describe!” At this 
is here,” said he : “ perhaps in danger—I must see her!’’ | moment, footsteps were heard approaching an inner door, 
He hastened toward the gate, and found the carriage be- together with voices in conversation. ‘“ It is my father 
fore it empty : upon this he stepped into a long corridor, | returning for me,” said Joanna. Waldstein recollected 
lined on one side by numerous apartments, and on the | that his time was well nigh expired, and that Gotz 
other by windows looking out into the court. Ata dis- | would be awaiting him. Once more hastily embracing 
tance, and atthe very end of the corridor, he beheld a | Joanna, he prepared, therefore, to depart. “ Farewell !” 
man of short stature, enveloped in a black cvat, and with |} whispered he, ** my beloved! my bride! We will soon 
a fur cap on, who bore great resemblance to his stew- | meet again !”—and, with these words, he tore himself 
ard, Bertram, and who was just turning down on one | away. 

side toward the stairs leading to Count Konigsmark’s As he hurried along, half forgetting his purposed visit 
chambers. ‘Tio overtake this man was hardly possible, | to Martinitz, he was met by one of his attendants. 
but. still Waldstein hurried forward. A door on the |** Hasten, my lord !” exclaimed the man; “ Count Gotz 


‘right hand was open, and he, upena venture, entered | js this moment mounting his horse to depart, and anx- 


the room into which it led, which was arched, and of | iously expects your return.” Waldstein started, as from 
small size. Here he beheld, seated near a table, a female, | a trance. He perceived that his intended interview with 
enveloped, like the man, in afur mantle. She appeared | the Upper-Burgraf must be postponed; and, although 
to be in meditation—her head resting upon her hand, | with a heavy heart concerning Joanna, he joined the 
her elbow on the chair; whilst round her brows she had | colonel, and quickly reached the New-Town, where, im- 
folded, according to the fashion of the time, a large mediately seeking his friend Wulden, he related all he 
white turban, so that her forehead was quite covered. | had this day experienced, and requested Leopold’s coun- 
The position, the dress, even the bend of the lovely | sel and aid with respect to his going next morning to 
neck, confirmed his anxious supposition :--it was Joan- | the Hradschin, to see Count Martinitz. 
na! His blood rushed into his veins with greater vio- Wulden listened to his friend’s story and request with 
lence; he advanced closer; the clanking of his sword | deep attention. He could not bring himself to regard 
upon the ground betrayed his presence, and the female | Albert’s views relative to a marriage with the daughter 
started up, turned around, and, with an agitated expres- | of Bertram as any thing else than mere wildness : he 
sion, held firmly by the chair for support. ‘ Joanna!” | saw, however, equally well, that to contradict him now, 
exclaimed Waldstein, hastening toward her, and clasp- | in the first fury of his passion, would be to no purpose. 
ing her in his arms—all former resolutions forgotten. He left, therefore, that point untouched, and came di- 
Some moments had elapsed before either was capable | rectly to the second; namely, the wish of his friend to 


‘of utterance, At length Waldstein recovered selt-pos- | speak with Count Martinitz, respecting Joanna’s safety. 


We will not attempt to detail the conversation that | session, and gazed on Joanna with looks of fondness, 


An order had just been sent to Waldstein to proceed 
How was she changed! Already, ut the time when | with his company to the station of the Korn-gate, and, 
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consequently, he could not venture to leave the city. 
Wulden, therefore, offered to go in his place. “ You 
know,” said he, “ I assisted you to rescue the maiden, 
and I am a little in love with her myself, though not 
quite so far gone as you, on which account I am the fit- 
test to speak in your name; but I think the whole thing 
will be quite useless.” ‘ Useless! Why?” “ Because, 
half an hour since, a deserter from the enemy entered 
the Old-Town, informing us that there is a great move- 
ment among the Swedes, who seem as if they were pre- 
paring for a retreat; whilst we have, likewise, received 
news which may be depended on, (in spite of the strict- 
ness wherewith the Swedes have striven to cut off all 
communication,) that General des Souches is already 
lying near the Sazawa, and will arrive before Prague 
to-morrow. Nevertheless, to relieve your impatience, I 
will, if possible, get to the government palace to speak 
with Count Martinitz.” 

The ensuing morning was that of the first of Novem- 
ber—All-Saints’ day. The hard-pressed Praguese knew 
not, indeed, much of feasts or holidays now. The 
Swedes stormed away without any respect to days;— 
nay, even on those very festivals which, to the catholics, 
were most sacred, but to the protestants of no conse- 
quence,—they loved, as if in mockery, to urge their as- 
saults. The armistice was now at an end, and it was 
expected, not without anxiety, that, perhaps, this very 
day a still more serious attack would be made. 

he country all around was again enveloped in a 
thick fog, which covered the city itself so completely, 
that the points of the towers could scarcely be distin- 
guished. But a fresh wind rising from the east, the 
mist dispersed before it, the hills around Prague became 
visible, and, to the great surprise of the besieged, the 
sentinels on the different watch-towers announced that 
the whole Swedish camp appeared to have broken up; 
that the tents had vanished, the cannons been dragged 
away, and some odd remnants of batteries were alone 
ito be seen. 

This news soon spread through the whole city;—but 
the harassed natives scarcely dared to trust the delight- 
ful intelligence, until,’ soon after, the country people 
poured in at the gates, stating, that the Palatine and 
General Wurtemberg had, with early dawn, proceeded 
with the troops under their command on the road 
ss Budweis, wholly abandoning the city and neighbour- 

ood ! : 

Happy to taste a freedom of which they had so long 
been deprived, the Praguese were hurrying out at 
the gates to inspect the descrted encampment of the 
enemy. 

General Conti, however, held them back with wise 
precaution, and gave strict orders that no one should be 
permitted to issue forth at present, as he did not yet trust 
to this sudden retreat of the enemy, and suspected 
there might be some ruse de guerre concealed beneath 
it. 

To Waldstein, this news was indeed a thunderbolt :— 
much as he rejoiced thereat, yet now, neither Leopold 
nor himself could form any hope of getting up the 
Hradschin—and the uncertainty hanging over Joanna’s 
fate pressed heavily on his heart. 

A couple of hours after, came at length a messenger 
whose tidings completely did away with all remaining 
anxiety or doubt. Trumpets sounded before the gates 
of Wissehrad ;—and they blew no Swedish strain.— 
“ The imperial re-enforcement is arrived !” was the cry 
that circulated through the streets, and occasioned the 
liveliest rejoicings. Generals Golz and des Souches 
were lying with their corps d’armée scarce half a league 
distant from the city, and it was now easily conceivable 
that the Swedes (who must have got earlier information) 
had really withdrawn, and given up all further views 
against Prague—their last attempt for obtaining pos- 
session of the city, by the milder means of capitulation, 
having been unsuccessful. 


—<=> 
CHAPTER XXVI. 

It is commonly s- "1, that misfortunes never come 
zingly;—and we would fain hope, that the reverse holds 
good likewise,—at all events, it did so in the present in- 
stance. 

All-Saints’ day had unexpectedly proved to the Pra- 
guese a day of joy and festival, and the following brought 
with it still greater satisfaction,—tidings of the libera- 
tion of the whole Germanic empire, after unspeakable 
sufferings, and thirty years of war and desolation. The 
preliminaries of peace were at length signed! 

All hostilities were now at an end; and Konigsmark 
(who with a small body of troops still held the Klein. 


seite) commenced making preparations, in great haste, expression of sweet love in her looks, convinced him 
for a splendid festival, at which he solicited the presence | that it was no deception; but the words of Konigsmark: 
of Field-Marshal Colloredo, and all the general officers | —“ I present to you my daughter Joanna, for whose life 
and staff of the garrison, expressly requesting the at- | and preservation I have to thank you, sir!”—threw him 
tendance of Waldstein and Father Plachy. again into doubt and uncertainty. Confused, but withal 
The long-closed bridge-tower of the Old-Town was | delighted, he advanced toward the lady, whom having 
once more opened;—every material wherewith it had | gallantly saluted, he turned, with a look requesting ex. 
been barricadoed, of iron, stone, wood, &c. was hastily | planation, to the noble person who called himself her fa- 
removed, and a suitable path formed for the brilliant | ther. At length, Count Konigsmark thus began: “ Yes, 
train about to proceed to the other side of the city. | dear Waldstein !—for so permit me to call you—It is 
With the field-marshal at their head, the shining ranks | my daughter !—The long-lost pledge of a mother whom 
of the officers, in gala-uniform, and mounted on beautiful | I dearly loved, and who, alas! was separated from me 
steeds, moved over the bridge;—and in the midst of them | too soon !—But come, my dear children,” continued he 
was seen conspicuous in his sacerdotal habit,—though | * sit down, and I will give you a clue to these eve arty 
with helmet still on head, and sword girded round his | which, doubtless, at present, look mysterious. 
loins,—Father Plachy, supported on each side by his! “ It happened that, on account of a duel, in which I 
beloved companions, Waldstein and Wulden. had the misfortune to kill my antagonist, I was forced 
Scarcely could the long train make way through the | to fly from Sweden, and dwell in Saxony, under the title 
concourse of people, !who rushed toward them with | of Baron von Ruppin—the name of an estate which my 
shouts of joy. Every window and casement flew open, | ancestor had once possessed in Brandenburg. 1 entered 
and was instantly filled by lovely forms, eager to see | the service of Saxony, and marched into Bohemia under 
and greet the brave defenders of their native city; and | the banners of the elector. Prague and several other 
many a bright eye beamed approvingly upon the war- | cities were forced, as you know, to surrender to us. 
riors. — “In Kuttenberg, whither accident led me and my 
Having arrived at length at the outer court of the | corps, I became acquainted with a lovely female residing 
governor’s, palace, they all dismounted, and were re-| there witha relation, and who, as it was said, was edu- 
ceived by Konigsmark, attended by his few remaining | cating for the convent. She was a niece of Count Mar- 
officers, also in full state, who welcomed them in the | tinitz. Her father,a younger brother of the count, and 
most cordial and friendly manner—his stern countenance | who died at an_ early ‘age, had intended her, from her 
illuminated with a ray of joy, such as had seldom before | birth, for the veil. ‘Joanna, (for so my wife was also 
been observed thereon. called,)” continued he, as a sigh escaped his breast 
The Bohemian and Swedish officers soon mingled to- {| “ was a beautiful and amiable creature—like her daugh- 
gether in friendly intercourse; while Konigsmark him- | ter. We loved each other sincerely; and the relation 
self approached Waldstein, and taking his hand,—said: | with whom Joanna was residing, apprised her uncle by 
“ With you, count, I have to speak more particularly.” | letter, of this attachment;—his niece being subject to 
Waldstein bowed, but replied not; while the general con- | his will. Perhaps the count’s faith, as differing from 
tinued—* I owe to you, my lord, a great and unrepayable | mine, led him to oppose our loves;—at all events, he an. 
obligation !’—* To me, sir!” said Waldstein, astonish- | nounced his inflexible determination never to deviate, in 
ed. “Iam unconscious of having—” * Yet it is even! this instance, from the declared wishes of his deceased 
so,” interrupted Konigsmark with a smile; “I have to| brother. 
thank your courage and determination, aided perhaps,”| _“ Why should I occupy your attention with a relation 
said he archly, “ by another feeling, for the life, and, | of our sufferings ? Enough—I overcame Joanna's scru- 
what is still more, the rescued honour, of a person who | ples, and flew with her to Koniggratz, of which place 
is dear to me above every thing.” Waldstein gazed on | also the Saxons had become masters. 
the general with the utmost surprise: he knew not what “* No catholic priest would unite us inthe bond of 
to answer, for he comprehended not the meaning of | wedlock. This circumstance, and love, which easily 
what had been said. “Come,” said Konigsmark, after | produces conviction, inclined Joanna to accept the Lu- 
enjoying for a few moments Albert’s embarrassment,— | theran faith, and we were then blessed by one of the 
“As we have half an hour to spare before dinner is} many ministers who, formerly driven out of Bohemia 
served, I will not suffer you to eat your meal in disquiet. | had now returned under the protection of the Saxon 
I can judge of your anxiety, by that which Imyself felt | arms. 
until two days ago. The company will excuse us awhile,” | “ But the hard-pressed emperor, from whom we had 
added he, bowing around, “ and I will answer that you | torn one of his first dominions, turned, Count Wald- 
shall have a good appetite when you return.” | stein! to your triumphant uncle. ‘The command of the 
With these words, he took Albert by the arm, and led | imperial army was again offered him; and, accepting it, 
him from the saloon, across a gallery, to a door which | he drove the Saxons out of the country at every point. 
opened into an anti-chamber that formed the commence-! In one of the battles I was taken prisoner, and sent to 
ment of a suite of splendid apartments. An attendant,| Hungary, away from Joanna, whom I had left behind in 
in readiness there, opened the folding-doors: they stepped | Koniggratz—enceinte. When, a year afterward, I was 
in, and proceeded through several rooms, the appearance | exchanged, and had taken advantage of an opportunity 
of which led Waldstein to infer that they were appro-| of returning to Bohemia, (where I wished to seek my 
priated to some lady of high rank. Reaching, atlength, | bride.) I found the city in which I left her despoiled 
a cabinet at the end of this suite, Konigsmark left our | both by friend and foe,—in the hands of the imperial 
hero, with the assurance that he would return imme- | troops,—and of my wife not a single trace! All my 
diately; and Albert had, meanwhile, sufficient time to | inquiries were vain—I never could ascertain her fate. 
survey the place he stood in. He could not doubt but | My wife—my child, were lost to me!—Relate, dear 
it was, in fact, the boudoir of some lady. The re Joanna, the rest!” said he, as he rose suddenly, and, in 


| 





were covered with leather, on which were embroidered, | order to conceal his agitation, left the room. 

upon a purple ground, all kinds of flowers in gold and Scarcely had he closed the door, ere Albert was on 
colours. A table of ebony, inlaid with ivory and steel, | his knees before the blushing girl, who, smiling through 
bore upon its centre a mirror in a gold frame, and va-|a gushof tears, stretched out her hand and bade her 
rious boxes, (probably containing every necessary arti- | lover rise. 

cle for the toilette, as used at that period,) were like- 


We will draw a veil over the pure and heart-felt ex- 
wise placed thereon, whilst a large piece of gauze | stasies that ensued. The rich treasures of youth and 
was thrown negligently over the glass and a part of the | love were possessed by both, and each felt the other's 
table. happiness consummated in his or her own. 

All this was, to Waldstein, extremely perplexing.| The first burst of feeling subsided, Joanna bethought 
“ What,” thought he, “ can be Count Konigsmark’s ob- | her of Count Konigsmark’s injunction, and proceeded to 
ject in bringing me hither?” All at once, the idea of complete his «story. “As regards my poor mother,” 
Helen came over him, accompanied by an unpleasant | said she, “my father does not even know how she came 
sensation; and he was still perplexing himself with | from Koniggratz to Gitschin; but supposes she was 
speculations—never hitting the fact—when the door | driven away by the war, and sought shelter with honest 
opened through which Konigsmark had retired, and the Bertram and his wife, who were then already in the 
general stepped forward, leading by the hand a female | service of your uncle. It was here that the delicate, 








in a dress of light blue silk, whose chestnut hair fell in | ailing, and dejected widow of an Hungarian officer, (for 
ringlets over her forehead, and on both sides down to | it was under this charaeter she gave herself out,) resided, 
her shoulders. Waldstein gazed, astonished, on this | in the greatest retirement, with her infant. Bertram’s 











fair apparition. Was it possible? or was it a delusion, | wife attended to her comfort with every possible care, 
cheating his eye and fancy? No!—It was assuredly | perceiving that sorrow was making deep inroads in the 
Joanna, in the garb of a lady of rank! Her smile, the | health of my poor unhappy mother, Alas! it was not alone 
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WALDSTEIN, OR THE SWEDES IN PRAGUE. 








anxiety of her husband’s fate which produced this melan- 
choly; it was remorse, repentance—which pointed ont, in 
the unhappiness she endured, the punishment of heaven 
for her apostacy in changing her creed, and for her diso- 
bedient conduct. Under all these suflerings—real and 


imaginary—she sank at last, her di ath being doubtless | 


hastened also by the unhappy nature of the times; and 


she expired in the arms of my good foster-parents, to | 


las those present) had been drunk, the approaching 
/union ef Count Waldstein with the daughter of Gene- 
'ral Konigsmark and niece of the Upper-Burgraf, was 
|made known, whereupon a shout of congratulation 
arose on every side. 

| Jt was on the evening of this day that, at the castle 
of Troy, the baron, his lady, and Madam Berka, were 
assembled at table, conversing on the happy change 


whom on her death-bed she confessed her rank and the | which the last few days had produced—whilst Helen, 


name of her husband, making them swear to maintain 
me as their own—never to mention the discovery she 
then made—and, educating me in their own creed, to 
keep me far from rank and riches. Bertram has faith- 
fully performed the promise; and nothing but my immi- 
nent danger—aggravated by the horrible thought that 
my own father might unconsciously sign my death- 


warrant-—determined him—no other means presenting | 


themselves—to hasten to Leipsic, and there, without 
further delay, discover to Count Konigsmark his impor- 
tant secret. 

“ The effect and result of this intelligence may be 
naturally imagined. No time was lost in making every 
possible search for me—but, dear Albert! you had, in 
your kindness and regard for my safety, placed me in 
too secure an asylum to allow of their easily finding me 
out; nor was it until some time had elapsed that they 
succeeded in so doing. At length, however, and but 
two days since, Bertram discovered my place of refuge; 
on his appr aring at which, the manner of the good old 
man betrayed so much agitation, as well as pleasure, 
that I was at first at a loss what to make of him, and 
feared that the joy of seeing me again had pe rhaps 
touched his brain. My father had prohibited him from 
entering fully into explanation, having still some natural 
misgivings, which he was desirous first to satisfy. 
These, however, seem to have vanished at once, on my 
introduction to him—the other proofs being triumphant- 
ly confirmed by my close resemblance both to my poor 
mother and to himself.” “ Ah! the portrait !” inter- 
rupted Albert: “ now I conceive all. But how did it 
come into your possession?” * I found it once accident- 
ally among other trinkets and relics of my foster-mo- 
ther, long after her death. An auburn ringlet was lying 


near it. and one or two letters also, the contents whereof 
spoke of some tender but unhappy connection, in which | 


the possessor had once stood. I showed these things to 
Bertram, who was struck with surprise and vexation, 
and making some hasty allusion to the matter, request- 
ed me never to mention it. Nevertheless, I retained 
the portrait, which, I knew not why, I never could re- 
gard without the deepest emotion, and thus you once 
found it in my hand.’ “ Ay; causing me inquietude 
enough!” “ Seriously?” inquired Joanna, smiling; and 
she was on the point of adding something more, when 
Count Konigsmark re-entered. ‘ Well, children,” ex- 
claimed he, “I have, though unintentionally, given you 
opportunity for a long tete-d-tete. Your aunt, my dear 
Joanna, the Countess Martinitz, is just arrived with her 
two daughters; go to them, and conduct them to the 
banqueting-room. You, sir, will accompany me.” 


, 


Waldstein ardently kissed Joanna’s hand, and seiz- | 


ing that of her father, was about (though scarcely able) 
to speak ; but the general prevented him, saying— 
“ Master your emotion, Count Waldstein! TI will not 
affect to misunderstand it. I know all that has passed, 
and consider your claim on my daughter’s hand too 
sacred to allow me for one moment to think of with- 
holding it.” 

At these words both sank at his feet, and the happy 
father laid his hands upon their heads and blessed 
them; which done, he said hastily,—* But now, come, 
we are waited for.” They accordingly separated, and 
Waldstein had scarcely re-appeared in the saloon with 
Konigsmark, ere he beheld Father Plachy and Wulden, 
toward whom he hurried, and, filled with delight, 
brietly unfolded to them what bad passed. Leopold 
eagerly congratulated his friend, having already taken 
a strong interest in the whole affair; whilst Plachy was 
at a loss to imagine how his pupil had contrived to keep 
his liaison secret from him, believing that, as his more 
experienced friend, he knew all that passed within Al- 
bert’s breast. 

The folding-doors now flew open, and the ladies ap- 

ared, Joanna being led forward by the Countess 
Martinitz, her aunt. Wulden knew her at once in her 
new brilliancy; but Plachy vainly endeavoured to re- 
cognise, in the triumphant-looking beauty before him, 
the daughter of Waldstein’s steward. During the 
banquet, and after the healths of the high personages 
who had taken a share in the work of peace (as well 


| seated at a distant corner of the room, was, or pretend- 
'ed to be, occupied in reading. All discussion upon 
this subject wounded her feelings;—since the last meet- 
'ing with Waldstein, which had turned out so_unsa- 
tisfactorily, her disposition had been that of settled 


gloom. 


| A friend of the family was announced, who, as it | i : ; ’ 
| Godfrey T. Vigne, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at 


appeared, had been at the palace, and gave a full ac- 
count of all that had passed there during the day. He 
| was listened to with astonishment; whilst Helen sat 
struck, as it were, by a thunderbolt. She would not, 
| for awhile, yield credit to what she heard—so incon- 
| ceivable, so almost incredible, were the tidings. Trem- 
| bling, she found that the humble steward’s daughter, 
| who had ventured her life for Waldstein, had long been 
| loved by him; that he it was who had rescued her; and 
that a wonderful chain of circumstances had at length 
| developed her birth and rank. 
| When every thing was explained, and no doubt 
longer remained, Helen was about to withdraw, in 
‘order to conceal from the eyes of her relations the effect 
\this news had upon her. She arose—advanced a few 
paces toward the door—and then sank fainting upon 
\the ground. The noise of her fall roused the attention 
| of the others, who hastened to her assistance, and she 
| was led to her chamber. A serious illness followed, 
against which, however, she struggled firmly; and hay- 
| ing conquered her bodily infirmity, she determined not 
| to be present in Prague, or even in its vicinity, on the 
the day that should see the union of Waldstein and 
| Joanna. She declared to her friends, that, after the 
death of her lover, and his position toward the Pra- 
| guese, she should only have an unpleasant character to 
play, and insisted upon leaving the place. Her relations 
gave way, and various propositions were made, either 
tor her to repair to Vienna or to Regensburg. She, 
however, would not agree to go into any catholic coun- 
| try, and it was now plainly perceived, that her lover's 
'ereed was also hers. She wrote toa friend who re- 
sided at Dresden; and upon receiving an answer, de- 
parted, accompanied by her mother, who would not 
quit her afflicted child, to that city. 

Count Konigsmark only remained at Prague long 
enough to see his beloved daughter united to Wald- 
stein, after which he departed for his native country, 
Sweden, with a promise, however, from them both of 
shortly visiting him at Stockholm—a promise which 
circumstances prevented their keeping until two years 
after, when they took with them their first pledge of 
love, which they placed in the arms of the happy 
grandfather. 
| ‘To their great astonishment, they found Helen von 

Berka, on their arrival at Stockholm, the wife of an 
|aged nobleman of high rank, though at the same time 
(as scandalous stories circulated) in high favour with 
her old acquaintance the Palatine. At all events, she 
| had plunged deeply into the fashion and dissipation of 
| the Swedish capital, wherein she wasareigning beauty 
—and affected scarcely to recognise her former friends. 
Waldstein asually resided with his beloved Joanna on 
his country estates; the winter, however, he passed in 
| his palace at Prague, which had again become dear to 
| him, and where both attended to the comforts of the 
|venerable steward, whom they equally regarded with 
| affection. 
| Walden, delighted with his friend’s happiness, at 
| last resolved to follow his example, and renounce his 
| liberty for the sake of his family name. Father Plachy, 
together with the students, returned their arms and 
| colours, in warlike pomp, to the spot whence they were 
| taken; and he returned to his former mild and retired 
duties. He enjoyed the pleasure of blessing the nup- 
tials of his beloved pupil at the altar, for from no other 
hand would Albert receive the confirmation of his 
greatest happiness on earth, but from that of his second 
father, who to the last remained a faithful friend and 
adviser of the house of Waldstein. 

Shortly after our hero’s union, the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand paid a visitto Prague. Rich gifts, promotions, 
privileges, and other imperial benefits, rewarded the 
fidelity and courage of his true Praguese, and a splen- 





did pillar was erected in honour of their defence of the 
town. A hundred years subsequently, when all traces 
of this unhappy period had long vanished, and the 
descendants of those who lived at that time, had suc- 
ceeded to and resided on the spots where their ances. 
tors had fought and conquered, a grand procession was 
formed, in grateful remembrance of the patriotic band, 
on which occasion were carried, and shown all round, 
the helmet, sword, and gauntlets of the pious and brave 
Father Plachy. 
END OF WALDSTEIN. 
—<>—— 
VIGNE’S SIX MONTHS IN THE U. STATES. 

It is about a month since we read and margined for 
further notice a recent British work in two very hand. 
some duodecimos, entitled * Siz Months in America; by 


Law.* This gentleman is not of the Trollope spe- 
cies; his pages are not so piquant and amusing 
as those of the sarcastic lady, but he is kindly disposed, 
and wrote without any sinister motive or covert pur- 
pose. His book contains remarks and passages which 
we deem of sufficient interest to be conveyed to our 
readers. 

The barrister gives this preliminary account of him- 
self. “ After having seen the greater part of Europe, 
J went on board the packet George Canning, on the 24th 
March, 1831, and sailed from Liverpool to New York, 
with my note-bock, sketch-book, gun and fishing-rod 
—alone, unbewifed and unbevehicled, as a man 
ought to travel, and with the determination of being, 
as far as an Englishman can be, unprejudiced; and of 
seeing all I could of the United States, in about six 
months.” He fulfilled his determination ; he journeyed 
over much ground, and, within his own qualification, 
he remained unprejudiced. He landed at New York, 
where he found “ an appearance of bustle and business 
more striking than that of Liverpool, notwithstanding 
the much greater amount of the tonnage-of the Liver- 
pool trade.” He was “ much astonished the first even- 
ing he went to the Park theatre, at seeing a multitude 
of persons, who would have thought it a gross mistake 
not to be taken for gentlemen, sitting occasionally in 
the front and almost always in the back seats of the 
dress circle, with their hats on in the presence of the 
ladies, who were scattered in different parts of the 
same box.” Mrs. Trollope saw something more boor- 
ish; and, if there is foundation for such statements, we 








trust that no such sin against bon ton will be repeated. 
Mr. Vigne says, moreover—‘ These republicans are 
very fond of wearing their hats: I never was at church 
in the United States without observing individuals (I 
do notsay many) who would evidently have been very 
sorry to have been thought guilty of any impropriety, 
putting their hats on when the service is over, in the 
very body of the church.” ‘This, we fear, is too true, 
likewise. 

On his way to Philadelphia, the barrister visited 
Count de Survilliers; had an exceeding courteous re- 
ception; admired the pictures, and not less the unaf- 
fected simplicity of the manners of the amiable and 
sensible host. He thinks the view of Philadelphia, on 
the approach down the Delaware, “certainly a very 
fine one,” but that it would be much improved by the 
appearance of a few more steeples or lofty structures. 
He dwells favourably upon the aspect, edifices, and in- 
stitutions of our city. 

From Philadelphia, Mr. Vigne proceeded to Harris- 
burg, by way of Reading. He was pleased with the 
scenery, bridges, and farms in the route, but not with 
the stage-coaches; he sketches Harrisburg and di- 
gresses to the topic of the Indians generally. He went 
into the interior of Pennsylvania, walking a great 
number of miles,—fishing, shooting, and gossiping. 

The London lawyer was scandalized at the want, in 
the American courts, of what he deems decorum. He 
thinks that judicature should be treated with peculiar 
courtesy and reverence, and he eould not but hold it 
fortunate that justice is blind, considering how her 
dignity is outraged in her American temples. 

The barrister gives it as his opinion generally that 
there is a levelling spirit abroad in the United States as 
well as in Europe, notwithstanding the pervading 
equality in the social and political system; that the 
tendency of things is to be more and more democrati- 
cal, and anti-federal or anti-Union; and that here is 
the national peril—the rock upon which the Union and 
the republic may split. National Gaz. 





* It is intended to re-print this work in an early number of “The 
Circulating Library.” ’ = 
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Count Bavallette. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 





FIRST AMERICAN, FROM THE SECOND LONDON EDITION, 





Preface to the first American Edition. 


The highly interesting Memoirs of Lavallette which 
are contained in the following pages, will be found to 
equal, if they do not surpass, most of the numerous 
books of the same description which the events of the 
French Revolutions have elicited. Count Lavallette 
commences his auto-biography at a very early age. We 
have not thought it necessary to follow him through 
the period of his infancy and youth, but have adopted 
the following brief summary, which contains all that 
would interest the American reader previous to Au- 
gust, 1794. 

Marie Chamans Lavallette was born at Paris in 1769, 
of respectable parents, and at 19 years of age resolved 
to enter the church; but, disgusted by a year’s attend- 
ance upon theological lectures, he obtained his father’s 
permission to devote himself to the bar. The studies 
proper to a notary’s office, however, proved still less at- 
tractive than those followed in the Sorbonne; and 
while his companions were toiling through Justinian, 
the National Codes, the Parliamentary Decrees, and the 
Royal Statutes, young Lavallette obtained the run of his 
master’s miscellaneous library, and amused himself with 
French history, Montesquieu, and political pamphlets. 
Some tumults in the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, during 
the first outbreak of the Revolution, suppressed by mi- 
litary force, and accompanied with the customary pro- 
portion of shootings at the moment, and hangings after- 
wards, did not impress him with great respect for the 
existing government; but the ferocious acts committed 
by the populace on the 14th of July, after the destruc- 
tion of the Bastile, acted as a seasonable preventive of 
revolutionary contagion. He never could explain the 
murder of Messrs. Foulan and Berthier de Savigny, 
who were butchered under circumstances of atrocious 
barbarity on that memorable day. He went home “ to 
read Montesquieu,” and became a royalist. Obtaining 
the patronage of M. D’Ormesson, one of the presidents 
of the parliament, his disgust strengthened, and with 
it his zeal for the royal family. He held a post at the 
Tuileries, at the attack on the palace, on the 10th of Au- 
gust; but after the massacres at the commencement of 
the following month, he saw that there was no safety 
but in flight. He then enlisted, was in six weeks a cor- 
poral, and soon advanced to a second-lieutenancy in the 
93d regiment, forming part of the Army of the Rhine. 
He served with great distinction during the whole cam- 
paign, and it is at the period of his return to Paris 
from this service that the following Memoir from his 
own pen commences. 

The details of Count Lavallette’s imprisonment and 
remarkable escape, will be found graphically detailed by 
himself; he relates in a few sentences the effect which 
was produced on the mind of his wife by her heroic de- 
votion in saving his life—but we cannot refrain from 
inserting the annexed extract, translated from the “ Re- 
vue de Paris,” Vol. XII., No. 1., 7th March 1830, which 
contains a brief account of his eventful life. It was 
published a few davs after his death. 


“ In 1822, letters of pardon, granted by Louis XVIII. 
restored him to his native country. M. Lavallette thus 
hoped to enjoy still some happy days; but when he ar- 
rived in Paris, in the midst of the congrattlations which 
poured in upon him on all sides, one voice remained si- 


lent, and that was his wife’s! From that decisive hour, 
when, with overpowering energy, she had arranged his 
escape, and remained an hostage in his place, she had 
not seen him. 
emotion and without tears. She knew himnot. The 
unfortunate lady had spent all her reason in saving him! 


This last trial surpassed all the rest. M. Lavallette was | 


overwhelmed by it. He wrote to the king :—* Your 
majesty has restored to me possessions I valued more 
than life, but all your royal favour can never counter- 
balance my misfortune.’ 

‘His unfortunate situation pointed out to him the 
path he ought to follow. He gave up the world, and 
devoted himself to complete solitude, which he only 
once left, to go to London in 1826, and support Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson’s election. His life was one continued 
scene of devotion. He repaid his wife with daily care 


and by pious and delicate attentions, almost as great | 


as he had received from her, and when death overtook 
him, he expired tranquilly, for he left no debt behind 
him.” 

—<>— 


TO THE READER. 


I nevershould have determined to record, in writing, 
the events which have passed before my eyes, nor even 
those in which I have acted a part during eight and 


twenty years, had I not been involved in so conspicu- | 


ous a manner in the catastrophe that put an end to the 
Imperial Government; but I thought it my duty to 
leave both to my family and my friends an indisputable 
testimony of my innocence and general conduct. It 
would, moreover, be but ill requiting the interest with 
which so many honourable persons have favoured me, 
to maintain a silence which my enemies might misuse 
to justify their persecutions. 

My first intention was to describe only late events ; 
but having been for above twenty years attached to the 
Emperor Napoleon, it appeared to me that I ought not 
to pass over in silence one part, at least, of his glorious 
history. Could I look upon myself at liberty to deprive 
posterity of any circumstances connected with a hero 
who will never cease to engross attention? He has 
been exposed to the insults of his ungrateful contempo- 
raries, and it ismy duty to oppose truth to those insults. 
No exertion has been wanting on my side to avoid be- 
ing led away by the deep affection I shall cherish to 


And now she looked upon him without | 


and elated with their abominable triumphs, were madly 
enjoying a savage licentiousness, and, ever threatening, 
| ever oppressive, set no bounds to their tyranny. What 
a change did I not find after the short space of three 
years! Scarcity was terrible, misery at the highest pitch, 
and the dethroned sovereign scarcely dared to complain. 


energy, shrinking under the rod that chastised them, 

but having not even the thought of resistance. In the 
| morning the city presented a deplorable spectacle : thou- 
sands of women and children were sitting on the stones 
before the doors of the bakers’ shops, waiting their turn 
for receiving a dearly bought bit of bread. More than 
one-half of Paris lived on potatoes. Paper money was 
without value, and bullion without circulation: this last- 
ed nearly a year. A still stranger sight struck the ob- 
server's eyes. ‘The unfortunate prisoners had recover- 
ed their liberty, and having escaped almost certain death, 
they enjoyed their good luck with a sort of ecstasy. The 
dangers to which they had heen so long exposed excited 
a lively interest in their favour; but vanity, so inge- 
nious in France, discovered the means of turning their 
situation to advantage. Each person pretended to have 
suffered more than his neighbour; and as it was the 
fashion to have been persecuted, a great many people 
who had remained safe in their hiding-places, or had 


| having languished in prison. 
innocent persons had, in fact, perished on the scaffold ; 
but if credit could have been given to the accounts pro- 
pagated by hatred and vanity, one might have thought 
| that one-half of Paris had imprisoned or butchered the 
| other half. Confusion was at this period at its highest 
| pitch in society: all distinctions of rank had disappear- 


| ed; wealth had changed possessors; and as it was still 
| 





dangerous to boast of birth, and to recall the memory of 


| former gentility, the possessors ofnewly-acquired wealth 
| led the ton, and added the absurdities of a bad educa- 
| tion to those of patronage devoid of dignity. The class 
| of artists, more commendable, acquired consideration 
| through the general thirst for amusement, and through 
| the necessity many persons were in of sceking a liveli- 
| hood in the arts of imagination. ‘This same taste for 
| the fine arts, so universally diffused, caused in the fa- 
| shions, and even in the morals of the metropolis, a most 
| inconceivable licentiousness: the young men dressed 
| their hair en victimes—that is to say, raised up at the 


The people were no better than a vile rabble, devoid of 


bought their security by base concessions, boasted of 
An immense number of 


the end of my life for a man who has been my general, | hack of the neck as if they were going to suffer on the 
my sovereign, and my benefactor. It is not, however, | scaffold. The women, on the contrary, imitated in their 
his public actions, and still less the wars which have shed | dresses the costume of Ancient Greece. It is scarcely 
a lustre over his life, that I pretend to describe. He credible, to those who have not seen it, that young fe- 
has still friends left among the generals who shared his | males, well-bred, and distinguished by their birth, should 
toil and his glory : to them the noble task belongs. I| have worn tight skin-coloured pantaloons, sandals on 
shall paint the private man. Few persons have known | their feet, and transparent gauze dresses, while their 
him as well as I have ; and historians, gathering mate- | bosoms were exposed, and their arms bare up to their 
rials, may place full confidence in my recital. I shall | shoulders; and that when they appeared thus in pub- 
mention no other facts than those of which I have been } Jie places, instead of making modesty blush, they became 
an eye-witness ; and I am much mistaken if my cha- | objects of universal admiration and applause. The pa- 


racter will not prove a sufficient voucher for their truth. | Jaces and private gardens were changed into scenes of 


Still, I require much indulgence. I write far from my | riotous pleasure, called Elysium, Paphos, Tivoli, Idalia, 
country,* in deep solitude, often depressed by misfor-} &c., where crowds of people, boisterous diversions, bad 
tune, and deprived of the materials requisite for recall- | manners, and an utter contempt for decency, created 
ing facts, dates, and names. The impressions are, how- | both shame and disgust. ; 
ever, still vivid in my memory and in my heart. | Between the two extremes of the inhabitants of the 
Many persons seeing my name on the title page of | Faubourg St. Marceau and the Chaussée d’Antin, were 
these Memoirs will perhaps expect to find in them | still to be met with the estimable citizens, and those nu- 
an abundant feast of anecdote and scandal: they will | merous well-informed men, friends to their country and 
be mistaken. During thirteen years I filled a delicate | to freedom, whose indignation, hitherto suppressed by 
situation, thanks to which, I have discovered some | terror, blazed up with an energy that at last brought on 


painful secrets of the human heart; but I will not dis- 
grace my character by publishing them. It is not with 


| the catastrophe of the 13th of Vendemiaire. 
A commission of public safety was appointed, to 


rubbish that durable monuments can be raised. | whom very extensive powers were given. Barras was a 

It is my resolution that this work do not appear dur- | man of resolution, and had greatly contributed to the fall 
ing my life; not that I wish to escape criticism, but | of Robespierre on the 9th of Thermidor. Having been 
because a feeling,which honourable minds alone can ap-! a commissioner of the Convention with the Southern 
preciate, makes it a duty in me to occupy the public at- | army, in 1793, he had remarked a young officer of ar- 
tention no longer with myself. My unfortunate cele- | tillery, whose courage and advice had a great influence 





brity has been dearly bought, and I now want rest ra- 
ther than pity. 
a ee 


CHAPTER I. 


I arrived in Paris towards the middle of August, 1794. 
When I left that city in 1792, the people, freed from the 
wholesome restraint of the laws, intoxicated with fury, 





* A great part of these Memoirs was written in Bavaria, during 
M. Lavallette’s banishment, in his various retreats on the borders 
of Lake Starenberg, at Lichstadt, and at Augsburg. It will, how- 
ever, be observed, in reading the conclusion, that they were revised 
and finished at Paris, or rather in the country near Sevres.—( Vote 
of the Edttor.) 


on the retaking of Toulon. This young man, who, after 
| the 9th of Thermidor, had been dismissed by one of his 
former comrades called Aubry, a member of the Con- 
vention, had come to Paris a few months before, where 
he was soliciting without success his restoration to his 

rank of general of brigade. Vexation and disgust had, 
| it was said, made him at last seek permission to go at 
| the head of a troop of cannoniers, to serve among the 
Turks, to teach them the manceuvres of artillery. He 
was ready to set off when Barras sent for him, and pre- 
sented him to the Committee, who consulted him on the 
difficulty, which they were resolved to get out of at any 





price. The members of the Committee agreed with one 
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another on one point only ; that is to say, that all was 
lost if the sections gained the victory. Civil war would 
then extend its ravages all over France, and nobody 
could calculate its consequences. On the other hand, 
they could not bring themselves to fire upon the people. 
Some wanted to make concessions which would have de- 
stroyed all hopes of redress ; others spoke of stoically 
awaiting death in their chairs like true Romans. The 
artillery officer laughed both at their scruples and ridi- 
culous resolution: he demonstrated to them that the 
Parisians were nothing but fools, led on by cunning 
rogues ; that Government had in its favour power and 
tight; that nothing was easier than to disperse, with- 


out spilling much blood, inexperienced battalions, which | 


had neither clever leaders nor artillery. His firmness, 
his eloquence, his consciousness of great superiority, 
which his countenance itself betrayed, inspired conti- 
dence and carried persuasion into the minds of every 
one. This young man’s name was Bonaparte. The 
command of the artillery was given to him, and he was 
left master of all the arrangements for the defence. He 


immediately assembled the officers, and made hinself 


sure of their obedience. He then placed two cannons at 
the entrance of the Rue St. Nicaise, another tacing the 
church of St. Roche at the bottom of the Petite Rue du 
Dauphin, two more in the Rue St. Honoré, near the 
Place Vendome, and two facing the Pont Royal on the 
Quai Voltaire. Reserves of intantry were stationed be- 
hind the cannon, in order to protect them, and on the 
Place du Carrousel. ‘The cavalry was posted in the 
Place Louis XV. He afterwards acquainted the bat- 
talions that they were at liberty to remain where they 
were as long as they chose; but that if they went one 
step beyond the prescribed limits, or if they fired a 
single musket, le would repel them with his artillery. 


His firmness, instead of inspiring awe, convinced the | 


enemy that he was afraid, and would not dare to fire. 
After a good deal of hesitation, the enemy’s troops put 
themselves in motion, those who were behind pushing 
on those who were in front, and a discharge of musketry 
was the signal of the attack. At the same instant the 
grape shot of the three field-pieces carried death and ter- 
ror into their ranks. Their flight was so rapid, so abrupt, 
and so complete, that a bullet shot off along the Rue St. 
Honoré did not touch a single person. General Car- 


teaux had been placed on the Pont Neuf with a bat-| 


talion of infantry of the line, in order to cut off the 
communication between the two banks of the Seine. 1 


was sent to carry him an order to stand firm; but he | 


had already retired under the garden of the Infante, and 
the columns of the sections appeared already on the 
Quai de la Monnaye, with a view to make themselves 
masters of the Pont Royal, and attack the Tuileries from 
that side. ‘The general who commanded at the foot of 
the bridge sent them word not to advance any farther. 


They took no heed of it, and received the discharge of | 


the two cannons, after which they dispersed. 
enough to make the citizens tired of fighting; but the 
most determined among them, whose fear had subsided 
when they imagined the danger distant,wanted to resuine 
theattack. They had made themselves masters of the Pa- 
lais Royal, and, like madinen, fancied they should be 
able to defend themselves there. Luckily night brings 
counsel: in the morning the leaders put themselves in 
safety, and the rest went home. Peace was signed next 
day, and order was re-established. I do not think that 
the regular troops lost more than fouror five men. On 


That was | 


the part of the sections the loss was more considerable. | 


By the most exact calculation, it seems to have amount- 


ed to forty killed, and about two hundred wounded. | 


This will not appear exaggerated if we consider that the 
steps of the church of St. Roch were covered with people; 
that the cannon fired in that direction was at no more 
than sixty paces distance, and that the battalion of the 
Rue St. Honoré filled the whole space to a great depth. 
The command of the Parisian army was entrusted to 
General Danican, a man almost unknown even ih the 
ranks, where he had served for some time, and whom the 
restoration did not bring into distinction. 

Government felt that a too severe inquiry on this af- 
fair would only contribute to exasperate the minds of the 


public, and that they ought to enjoy with moderation a | 


victory which had been bought at the price of so much 


‘evinced, his name, his interesting appearance, the ardour 


blood. A court martial was nevertheless instituted, with | 
a view (o frighten the leaders; but they were all acquit- | 
ted, with the exception of one unfortunate emigrant, | 


named Lafont, who had got secretly into Paris in order 
to intrigue in favour of his employers, and who had 
made himself conspicuous by a very violent behaviour. 
He was sentenced to death; but even he would have been 


i 
} 
{ 
| 


saved, if his intense devotion to the cause of the Bour- | 
bons had not made him reject all the means he might 
have used to avoid his condemnation. | 
The royalists have pretended of late years, that this | 
insurrection of the Parisians was a generous effort at- 
tempted in favour of the Bourbons. I declare that this 
is not the fact. I was placed in the most favourable po- | 
sition for observing the passions and intrigues which | 
brought about the unfortunate catastrophe of the 13th of | 
Vendemiaire. I was acquainted with several honoura- | 
ble men who had taken part with the sections, and I saw | 
neither in the people, nor in their leaders, any wish for | 
the return of the Bourbons, much less a plan for recall- | 
ing them. ‘The death of the king was deplored by all 
sensible men; but liberty was beloved. Hatred of the | 
Convention was carried to the highest pitch, on account | 
of the horrors with whick that assembly had visited the | 
country. I questioned the most violent as to what they | 
wished to establish in the place of the expiring govern- | 
ment. Their answer was, “ We will have nothing more | 
to do with them, It is the Republic we wish for, with | 
honest men to govern us.” No one went farther than | 
this. It is true, that some insinuations were made in | 
the sections, in favour of the royal family; but so fee- | 
ble, so ambiguous, that very little attention was paid to! 
them. No one thought of pronouncing the name of that | 
family. I have no doubt that, if the sections had tri- | 
umphed, the attempt would have been more direct, and | 
more bold; perhaps even it would have succeeded, but 
then civil war would have broken out on all sides. And 
if, eighteen years after, with the aid of all Europe, the 
Bourbons were unable to maintain themselves on the 
throne, what would have been their fate at a period when 
France, not yet accustomed to the yoke, was animated 
by republican habits and ideas, and uncurbed energy ? 
‘Two days after the 13th of Vendemiaire, Barras in- 
troduced to the Convention all the generals and officers 
of the staff who had contributed to save that Assembly. 
General Bonaparte was there, but he mingled with the 
crowd. When Barras, in his speech, pronounced his 
name with compliment, those who surrounded him want- 
ed to make him advance to the first rank. He pushed | 
them aside with a look of ill-humour and diffidence which 
pleased me. There was in his actions less of pride than 
a delicate feeling of propriety. He was ashamed to be 
pragsed for such a victory. Besides, it is certain he felt 
no great esteem for those in whose favour he had fought, 
and who were thus lavishing their applause on him, 
‘The Convention hastened to put an end to its stormy 
session, so fatal to humanity, but still so memorable from 
the incredible vigour with which it saved France from 
a foreign yoke. The ruins of government were deliver- 
ed into the hands of the Directory. General Bonaparte 
was made commander-in-chief of the first military divi- 
sion, and of the city of Paris. One of the first measures 
that were taken by the new government was, the dis- 
arming of all the citizens of the metropolis. They deli- 
vered uptheir arms without much regret: the trial they 
had just made of their strength was not of a nature to in- 
spire them with great confidence in themselves. This 
measure was executed with great rigour. Swords and 
sabres were comprehended in the general confiscation. 
The widow of General Beauharnais was going to deliver 
up to one of the commissioners entrusted with these or- | 
ders the sabre of her late husband, when her son Eugene, 
then scarcely thirteen years old, seized the weapon, and 
declared that they who wished to have it must first. take 
his life. The commissioner consented to leave it him, 
provided he got a permission from the general-in-chief. 
Eugene flew to bis house: the deep emotion the child 





and simplicity with which he expressed his wishes, touch- 
ed the general. He embraced him, allowed him to keep 
the dearly-beloved sword, and visited Madame de Beau- 
harnais. She was young, amiable, and more than pret- 
ty. He fell in love with her, and soon after married 
her: su that their union, which was so long a happy 
one, had its origin in an amiable trait of filial piety. 
When General Beauharnais left the army of the Rhine, 
he had retired to one of his estates, situated a few leagues 
from Blois. There he lived in profound retirement, la- 
menting the deplorable outrages that disgraced liberty, 
and bitterly regretting the glory he could no longer share. 
But his name had been too celebrated for him to enter- 
tain a reasonable hope of escaping the persecutions to 
which the members of the Constituent Assembly were 
exposed. He was arrested, and thrown into the prisons 
of Paris, shortly before the 9th of Thermidor, and at a 
time when the people were at last returning to right feel- 
ing, and beginning to shudder at the sight of the blood 





with which they had long feasted theireyes. The Jaco- 
bins invented the prison conspiracies, as a pretence for 
prolonging their measures. They had mixed with the 
prisoners some spies, who found men vile enough to pur- 
chase their lives by atrocious calumny. One of these 
wretches, enraged at having been discovered by M. de 
Beauharnais in the midst of his infamous intrigues, and 
at hearing him speak openly of the fact with all the ho- 
nourable pride of an upright man, denounced him. He 
was sent tothe scaffold, and suffered on the 7th of Ther- 
midor, two days before the fall of Robespierre. 

Madame de Beauharnais had been locked up, during 
eighteen months, in one of the prisons of Paris, where 
she had fallen seriously ill, when her indictment, which 
was no better than a sentence of death, was transmitted 
to her. Fortunately a Polish physician, an honest and 
courageous man, whose name I am sorry I donot know, 
attended her. He declared that she would not survive 
eight days longer, and by that means saved her life. 
When she got out of prison, she exerted with resolute 
benevolence all the advantages which her name, her mis- 
fortune, and the gifts of her amiable mind, conferred on 
her to obtain the liberty of the greatest part of her for- 
mer companions in eaptivity. She was beloved and es- 
teemed by the most respectable members of society. The 
excellent qualities of her heart made her fully worthy of 
her exalted station. I shall more than once recur with 
pleasure to her in the course’of these memoirs. 

The functions of ecommander-in-chief of the city of 
Paris gave considerable influence to General Bonaparte, 
and his conduct on the 13th Vendemiaire ensured him a 
just title to the confidence of the Directory ; but Govern- 
ment soon feli itself troubled and even humbled by the 
authority of the young general. ‘To say the trath, he 
continually acted after his own way, meddled with eve- 
ry thing, decided on every thing, and never acted but 
upon his own ideas. The activity and-extent of his mind, 
and the pride of his nature, rendered him-unable to obey 
in any circumstances. ‘The Directory wished still to 
spare the Jacobins; the general locked up their assem- 
bly-room, and Government learnt the step he had taken 
just when they were going to deliberate upon it. Some 
members of the old nobility seemed dangerous in Paris. 
The Directory resolved to send them away; the general 
extended to them his protection, and Government was 
forced to yield. He prescribed measures, recalled dis- 
graced generals, repelled with pride all prepossession, 
wounded the vanity of every body, laughed at prejudices, 
braved hatred, and condemned the slow and embarrass- 
ed pace of Government. Ifthe Directory happened to 
remonstrate with him, instead of appearing offended, 
he developed his ideas and plans with so much clear- 
ness, care, and eloquence, that no objection was possi- 
ble, and two hours afterwards all he proposed was exe- 
cuted. But if the Directory was tired of Bonaparte 
the general was no less so of Paris life, which afforded 
no career to his ambition, no field for his genius. He 
had, a long time before, formed a plan for the conquest 
of Italy. Long service in the army of Nice had pro- 
cured him the necessary leisure to mature his designs, 
to caiculate all their difficulties, and guess all their 
chances. He solicited of Government the command of 
that army with money and troops. He was made gene- 
ral-in-chief: be-got troops, but only the small sum of 
one hundred thousand crowns. With those scanty 
means he was to conquer Italy at the head of troops, 
who had received no pay for the last six months, and 
who had not even shves to their feet. But Bonaparte 
felt the consciousness of his strength ; and, looking for- 
ward with delight to the future, he took leave of the 
Directory, who saw his departure with secret pleasure, 
happy to be rid of a man whose character awed them, 
and whose projects were, in the eyes of the majority of 
its members, nothing more than the wild fancies of a 
youth full of pride and presumption. 

Neither General d’Hilliers nor myself waited for the 
pacification to solicit of General Bonaparte the honour 
of serving under his orders. The letters of appoint- 
ment soon arrived. M. d’Hilliers set off post for Italy, 
I was obliged to’ travel on horseback. The name of 
Bonaparte greeted my ears in every place through which 
I passed. Each day brought the account of some new 
victory. His letters to Government,—his proclama- 
tions, so elevated in style, and so wonderfully eloquent, 
roused all minds. Al} France shared the enthusiasm of 
the army forso much glory,—for such brilliant and nu- 
merous triumphs. 

—<>—_ 
‘ CHAPTER II. 
When I arrived at Milan the victory of Castiglione 
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had just been gained. General Wurmser, beaten, was | the ordeal of the field of battle would be more favourable before the passage of that river. I was ordered to go 


flying in the direction of Mantua; and after having to me. 


come to force us to raise the siege of that city, he was | 
himself obliged to seek a refuge within its walls. I was 
convinced that General d’Hilliers was to be employed 
in military service, and during the journey I indulged | 
in glittering dreams of glory and advancement. How 
great was now my consternation when | found him go- 
vernor of Lombardy! I was going to be buried again in 
the paper business of a staff, sentenced to distribute the 
bulletins ofsour victories,—to be busy about the thou- 
sand minutie of an office, so tiresome to a soldier,—and 
at last not even dare to acknowledge that I had been in 
the army of Italy, of which I should share neither the 
perils nor the triumphs Besides, my sword was my | 
only fortune, and could I hope for advancement when I 

had not deserved any? These thoughts grieved me sore- 

ly, and made me adopt the resolution of soliciting the 

command of a troop of infantry in a brigade of the van- | 
guard. General d’Hilliers attempted in vain to make 
me alter my mind. Forced at last to yield to my en- 
treaties, he was about to give me my orders, when the 
intelligence of the victory of Arcola arrived at Milan. 
Two aides-de-camp of the general-in-chief had been 
killed,—Muiron, an officer of artillery, for whom he en- | 
tertained a great regard, of which his good qualities | 
made him worthy,—and young Elliott, a nephew of Ge. | 
neral Clarke. M. d’Hilliers spoke of me to General 
Bonaparte with great warmth, and got me appointed to | 
succeed Muiron. My first sensation was joy at this un- | 
expected favour of fortune, but it was soon troubled by | 
the fear of being severely judged by one so well able to 
scan my merits. My uneasiness was such as to make me 
regret the success General d'Hilliers had obtained. I | 
went to the general-in-chief, who lodged in the Palazzo | 
Serbelloni. He was giving audience. His saloon was 

filled with military men of all ranks, and high civil of- | 
ficers. His air was affable, but his look so firm and fixed, 
that I turned pale when he addressed himself to me. 1 
faltered out my name, and afterwards my thanks, to 
which he listened in silence, his eyes fastening on me 
with an expression of severity that quite disconcerted me. 
At last he said, ‘‘ Come back atsix o’clock, and put on the 
sash.” That sash, which distinguished the aides-de- 
camp of the general-in-chief, was of white and red silk, 
and was worn round the left arm. 

When I went back to the palace at the appointed 
hour, the officer on duty introduced me into the saloon 
of the aides-de-camp. This was a new subject of per- 
plexity. I was not acquainted withany ofthem. They 
could see by my sash that I was a new comrade, but not 
one came upto me. ‘They communicated their obser- 
vations to one another, directing towards my person 
looks that did not seem to me very favourable, until 
Marmont came in, and perceiving me, took me by the 
hand, and said, “ Here is a new comrade, who will soon 
be a friend.””—* In the field of battle,” I answered with 
a blush, “ I shall be less embarrassed than I am here.” A 
few days were sufficient to establish between us a degree 
of friendship that has never diminished. The aides-de- 
camp of the general-in-chief were at that time eight in 
number. Murat, who had been named general of bri- 
gade, was no longer one of them. The first was Colonel 
Junot, afterwards Duc d’Abrantes. 

The general-in-chief arrived at seven o’clock, and we 
sat down to converse. He placed me next to himself. 
All the guests were as much surprised as I was at this 
extraordinary favour; but I did not remain long in sus- 
pense as to the cause to which it was owing. The ge- 
neral wished to now what he had toexpect of the new 
acquaintance he had rashly made. His questions began 
with the very first course, and lasted till we rose from 
table; that is to say, during three-quarters of an hour. 
“Where have you served? In what army? At what 
time did you enter on service? Under what generals 
have you fought? What was the strength of the Rhine 
army ? What position did it occupy before Mentz? Why 
did they not go to the assistance of that city ? How 
were the lines of the Lauter lost? How was Landau de- 
livered ? What generals had the highest reputation in 
the Rhine army ? What were the forces of the enemy 
on the 13th of October, and when the lines were re- 
taken?” He listened attentively to all my answers, and 
shortened them when they were too diffuse. I perceiy- 
ed, by his pithy observations, that he was perfectly 
well acquainted with the history of the Rhine army. The 
distance and position of the different places, the abilities 
of the generals, their systems and faults,—all were fa- 
miliar to him. When dinner was over he ceased to 


speak to me. I was afraid he was dissatisfied with my 


| rona. 
|on taking Kehl, and that that small fortress, less formi- 





answers. I was comforted, however, by the thought that 


| 
We remained a fortnight at Milan, waiting for the | 


“enemy to come once more down from T'yrol,and make a 


fresh attempt on Mantua. The general-in-chief was at 
that time just married. Madame Bonaparte was a_ 
charming woman; and all the anxiety of the com- 
mand,—all the trouble of the government of Italy, 
could not prevent her husband from giving himself’ 
wholly up to the happiness he enjoyed at home. It was | 
during that short residence at Milan that the young 
painter Gros, afterwards so celebrated, painted the pic- 
ture of the general. He represented him on the bridge 


| of Lodi, at the moment when, with the colours in his 


hand, he rushed forward, to induce the troops to follow 
him. The painter could never obtain a long sitting. 
Madame Bonaparte used to take her husband upon her 
lap after breakfast, and hold him fast for a few minutes. 
I was present at three of these sittings. ‘The age of the 
newly married couple, and the painter’s enthusiasm for 
the hero, were sufficient excuses for such familiarity. 
The portrait was at the time a striking resemblance. , 
Some copies have been taken of it; but the original is in 
the possession of the Queen of Holland, Duchess of St. | 
Leu. 

We set off for Verona. ‘The day after our arrival I| 
received an order to reconnoitre the enemy posted on the | 
banks of the Adige, facing Roveredo. My instructions 


| were to force him to make some demonstrations, but 


not to come to an action. I was to bring back an exact | 
account of all the points the enemy occupied in the val- 
ley, with particulars, which, by the by, the general was | 


| very fond of, on the respective positions of the two van- 


guards. Some troops were put at my disposal, and I 
learned some days after, that a secret order had been 
given to one of the generals of the vanguard, to follow 
me in all my movements, and rectify my blunders. This | 
commission was not very important. ‘The manner in 
which I acquitted myself of it was not very bad; and if 
the general bestowed no praises either,on my behaviour 
or on my report, at least I received no reproachies. 
The enemy soon returned in force. General Bona- | 
parte had foreseen on which side he was to be attacked, | 
the chief aim of the Austrians being naturally the de- 
liverance of Mantua. He had in consequence placed the 
mass of his army along the Adige, at Rivoli and La Co- 
He knew that the Archduke Charles was intent | 


dable still by the strength of its walls, than by the de- 
termination of General Desaix, who defended it, would 
cost the prince a great many menand muchtime. The | 
diversion the enemy made on Porto Legnago and St.) 
Georgo was of nouse ; they were beaten at Rivoli by the 
division of Messina, under the command of General Bo- 
naparte. ‘The consequences of this battle were beyond all | 
calculation for the army of Italy. Tyrol was open to us ; 
Mantua surrendered, and the general-in-chief found time | 
to explain himself with the Pope at Tolentino. I was | 
ordered to accompany Joubert to Trente, of which he 
made himself master five days after he had begun the | 
attack. 

While the Austrians were making so unlucky an effort | 
to deliver Mantua and drive the French out of Italy, 
the Pope, excited by them, and discontented with the | 
loss of the three Legations, hastily raised some troops, | 
and resolved to take a part in the formidable contest. | 
The time when the pontiffs used to influence so power- | 
fully the doctrines of Italy was long past: Pius the | 
Sixth, a stately pontiff, possessed none of the dangerous | 
qualities of Julius the Second. The general-in-chief | 
marched against him with a single division. His aide- | 
de-camp, Junot, was ordered to oppose this new enemy. | 
He fell in with him near Faenza. A few cannon shots 
were exchanged ; but all the troops he found laid down | 
their arms with so much docility, that the Pope sent in | 
haste three cardinals to sign a treaty, which caused him | 
long to repent his imprudent attack. | 

By this treaty the cession of the three Legations was | 
confirmed, while the Pope was obliged to pay fifteen | 
millions for his perilous enterprise, and deliver up the | 
most precious master-pieces of antiquity which adorned 
his capital and provinces. This episode of the war was 
very short. The Archduke Charles, having at last 
made himself master of Kehl, was marching to us in 
great haste to help General to deliver Mantua 
and the Holy Father. He arrived too late: the town 
had opened its gates, and the Pope delivered up his 
treasures. 

In France, every body was desirous of serving under | 
General Bonaparte. Bernadotte obtained the preference, | 
and his army arrived on the banks of the Piave, the day! 


|us that we had not a moment to lose. 


and compliment him, and to seek a ford where he might 
pass the river. The most elegant politeness of manner 
distinguished the general and his staff; they appeared 
delighted at forming a part of the army, and especially 
at serving under the command of the hero of Italy. The 
interview took place next day, and it was marked by a 
degree of cordiality and candour, which produced a good 
impression among the troops present at the scene. 

The first attacks of the French army were made with 
so much impetuosity, that the enemy felt himself unable 
to resist, and compelled to choose another ground. He 
retired to the Tagliamonte, the passage of which he re- 
solved at last to defend. General Bonaparte settled 
every thing so that the honour of the day might belong 
to Bernadotte : a corps of six thousand grenadiers was 
placed under his orders, and he received the command 


| of the centre, where the enemy had the strongest forces 


to oppose to ours. Bernadotte passed the numerous 
branches of the rivers, at the head of his soldiers, ery- 
ing, * The Republic for ever!” und under the most mur- 
derous fire; but Massena, who commanded the left wing, 
had attacked with so much vigour, that the ememy be- 
fore us only fought to get to the end of the day, and not 


| to be too much harassed in their retreat. ' 


The result of this battle made the general-in-chief 
sensible that the Archduke retreated to await him be- 
yond the plains of Styria, and that the nearer he might 
approach to Vienna, the more equal the forces and the 
more stubborn the defence would become. Bonaparte 
resolved therefore to recall the division of Joubert that 
was at Brixen. 

With two companies of grenadiers of the 69th, and 
some cavalry, I was sent to fetch General Joubert. 
General Zayonjeck, a Pole, newly arrived at the army, 
received an order to support me with some squadrons of 
dragoons. IT arrived at Lienz without any impediment ; 
but there I got certain information that I could not, 
without losing all my men, to the very last penetrate to 
the place where our first troops stood under the com- 
mand of General Belliard. {[ wished however to carry 
my undertaking into execution, and what I eould not 
do with my soldiers I resolved to attempt alone. I 
therefore left my troops at Lienz under the command of 
a good captain, and taking with me a lieutenant named 
Acyorte, a brave and resolute man, I threw myself 
with him into a caleche, both of us well wrapped up in 
our cloaks, hoping we might be able to cross that part 
of Tyrol in the character of Italian merchants. We ad- 
vanced, in fact, some stages without meeting with any 
obstacle. We had already reached the first houses of 
Muhilbach at nightfall, when our carriage was stopped 
by the clergyman of the place, who said to me in La- 
tin: * Do not enter; fly to the mountains, or you are 
ost. You are expected, and nobody will be able to 
save you.” Since I had left college, I had entirely ne- 
glected the Latin language. I scarcely understood it, 
and [ was making the clergyman repeat his speech, 
when his sudden flight, added to furious cries, warned 
In an instant 
we jumped out of the carriage and ran to the hills. 
We hid ourselves in a ditch: when up to our necks in 
the snow, we heard the Tyrolians pass and fire their 
muskets. The pursuit was long, and not without un- 
easiness to us. At last we ventured to change our po- 
sition. We penetrated farther into the mountains, and 
the garret of a hovel was our retreat for the remainder 
of the night. At daybreak we were obliged to adopt 
some resolution. To advance was impossible: we de- 
cided therefore to return on foot to Lienz, avoiding the 
inhabited places. We succeeded for some leagues ; but 
after having in vain attempted to turn a village, we 
were forced to pass through it. The peasants were at 
church, the doors of which were open. Some old wo- 
men called after us, und a dozen of the most alert 
among the men soon reached us. We were forced to 
yield to numbers. We did not know German enough 
to make ourselves understood by people who besides 
spoke that language very ill, and they resolved to lead 
us back to Muhlback. The whole population of the 
town and environs were assembled together. We were 
introduced into the town-hall, situated in the great 
square. The people were highly excited, and I could 
see by the fear depicted on the faces of the municipal 
officers, that our situation was becoming dangerous. 
Several of those brutes were dragging us along, when, 
after having suddenly disengaged myself from their 
hands, I peremptorily insisted on being heard. But 
then came again the difficulty of making myself under- 
stood. Isat down, took up a penand wrote in Italian, 
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that I was an aide-de-camp of the General-in-chief Bo- 


naparte; that | was carrying to General Joubert the 
news that a truce had been signed with the Archduke 
Charles; that they were at liberty to murder us,—but 
in that case, my mission not being executed, hostilities 
would continue in Tyrol, and my death be revenged on 
the inhabitants. This account being proclaimed from 
the top of the balcony, and repeated among the crowd, 
succeeded in calming then. I then asked leave to con- 


tinue my journey, but the cries began anew. The on- | 
ly permission I obtained was to return to Lienz. We 
were escorted there by a gentleman and a clergyman 
respected by the peasants. On our arrival I gave them | 
a written acknowledgment of their generous conduct, 
and hope one day to be able to record their names, and 
recommend them to the esteem of all friends of hu- 
manity. 

I had searcely arrived at Lienz, when I learned that | 
I was about to be attacked by the Tyroleans who had 
assembled in the mountains. The inhabitants of the 
place were not very peaceably disposed; but I hoped 
to awe them by my firmness. [could not entertain the 
intention of engaging in a useless action. I wished, 


‘ ea i a os a j i : fe . . ° = 
My entrance into the city caused great anxiety, and the | tion of their edifice and the persecutions which had 





| approach of a terrible though unknown danger made | 80 long weighed upon them. 


the magistrate, in whose hands the care of the public} When I arrived the contest was violent, and the an. 
reposed, feel that the republic was irretrievably lost, if tagonists of Government made no secret of their wish 
any fresh outrages were committed in the presence of to overthrow the majority. The denouement grew at 


/an aide-de-camp of General Bonaparte. The people be- last inevitable. The rage of the several parties had 


came calm, as if by enchantment. M. Faypoult, the | reached its greatest height. The journals, pamphlets, 
French ambassador, was greatly dispirited; and when | and posted bills contained the most violent provocations, 
I declared to him that the orders of the general-in- , The Constitution not having left the Directory space 
chief were, that I should deliver my letter to the Doge enough for defence, it resolved to overthrow all barriers. 
in full senate, he recoiled with alarm, and said there | Still, there was wanted a celebrated general to put the 
was no instance of a stranger ever having entered the| plan into execution, Augereau came to their assist. 
Petty Council presided by the Doge. I replied, that | ance. The day before he arrived from Italy, I received 


‘there was no instance either of an order of General Bo-| 4 letter from General Bonaparte, in which he said: 


. : . 4 . Dams De ° . 
naparte not being executed, and that he was immedi- | “ Augereau is going to Paris. Place no confidence in 
ately to acquaint the Doge of my arrival; that in an| him. He has brought confusion into the army: he has 


/hour’s time I would go to the palace of the Senate ;| @ factious spirit.” When I returned to Italy, I learned 


that [had nothing to do with the forms of the Repub-| that the misunderstanding between the generals and 
lic, nor to care fur the peril I might run in executing | the officers of the two divisions of Augereau and Ber- 
the orders of my chief. Half an hour afterwards I was| nadotte had extended to the private soldiers, and that 
informed that I might go to the palace. When I enter-| they taxed one another mutually with being Jacobins 
ed the hall, anger and consternation were visible on the | and Royalists. General Augereau had openly declar- 


features of allthe members of the Council. After hav-| ed for the majority of the Directory : Barras, who reck- 


however, to carry along with me about fifty wounded jing delivered my letter, and required the execution of | oned upon him, called him to Paris and gave him the 


Frenchmen whom I found in the hospital, and whom | the orders it contained within four-and-twenty hours, 
the Austrians had abandoned in their retreat. While] iI retired ; and the agitation was so strong in the As-| 
was taking the necessary measures for their transfer,|sembly, that I heard a powerful voice repeating the 
I was told that one of the posts placed at the entrance | words: “Ci batteremo,” (We will fight.) However, | 
of the town had been killed by the Tyroleans, who were | they did not fight. ‘Three senators were arrested. 
advancing againstus. I returned to the inn to get on 
horseback ; but, just as I was coming out of the door, 
a dozen of these rebels, placed in ambush at thirty steps 
distance, fired at us and killed my horse, as also those 


Despatches were sent to the general-in-chief. A /} 
| provisional government was instituted, and a commis- 
|sion chosen to modify the Genoese constitution, Anx- 
|iety, agitation, and fear were carricd to the highest pitch. 
my servant was holding by the bridle, and gave me aj | thought I should be able to set off the next day, when a 
severe bruise in the belly. Thad just time to extricate lvessel that entered the port gave me fresh cause of 
inyself and pager the troops. To attempt rar vesting: | uneasiness. She had on board Madame Bonaparte, (the 
in the interior of the town would have been madness : | general’s mother,) with two of her daughters, afterwards 
we left it amidst a shower of bullets, shot from the win- | known as Queen of Naples, and Grand Duchess of Tus- 
dows. ‘The Tyroleans were waiting for us at the gate. | cany,—and M. Bacciochi, newly married. These la- 
Wo wore obliged to repuleethem with the bayonet, and | Gi.¢ had not seen the general-in-chief for several years. 
continued fighting till we arrived at Spital, several | p4y had come from Marseilles, fancying that Italy 
leagues off. There I found General Zayonjeck, who was tranquil. General Bonaparte had not received the 
had at last succeeded in getting forward, and was Com- | jtter in which they acquainted him with their arrival. 
ing to join me. ‘This affair cost us five-and-twenty | Nj measures had been taken,—no orders given; the 
men killed and wounded, and three distinguished offi- | riots might perhaps begin anew, and they might fall vie- 
cers. This loss grieved me sorely, and though I had tims to popular fury. My first thought was, to remain 
done all that prudence required, I was nevertheless | with them, and to collect some means of defence, in case 
anxious to know what impression it would make on | they should be attacked. But Madame Bonaparte was 
the general-in-chicf. My report had preceded me: I). Wonan of great sense and courage. “I have nothing 
was well received, though he blamed me for having ‘to fear in this place,” she said; “ since my son holds as 
ventured alone, and without the hope of being assisted. | hostages the most considerable persons of the Republic. 
The order I had been the bearer of, had also been en- |Go quickly and acquaint him with my arrival. 'To- 
trusted to an officer who went from Frente, and who} 1 orrow I shall continue my journey.” I followed her ad- | 
was more fortunate than I. General Joubert hastened vice, merely taking the precaution of ordering some de- | 
to join the general-in-chief with his whole army corps: | +. .nments of cavalry I found in my way to go to meet | 
but the truce was already signed. lthem. They arrived without accident the next day at | 

After the victory of Neumarck, General Bonaparte Sita ° 
had written to the Archduke to propose peace. The ,~ 
Cabinet of Vienna, tired of the long and unfortunate 
contest, and fearing that the loss of a battle might 
bring the enemy to the gates of their metropolis, ea- | 
gerly seized the only means of stopping the French in repose bought by such heroic exertions, Government 
their victorious career. The truce was signed at Ju- | betrayed, by its interna: dissensions, the fatal secret of | 
denburg on the 7th, and the preliminaries at Leoben on | its weakness and incapacity. General Bonaparte fol- | 
the 18th of April, by Messrs. de Gullo and Meerfield | lowed attentively the progress of the various sad dis- | 
on the part of the Austrians, and General Bonaparte | sensions which took place at Paris. In the heat of the 
and M. Clarke on the part of the French. | debates in the Council of Five Hundred, some aspersions 

In the mean while a circumstance happened at Ge-|had been directed against his lieutenants, and even | 
noa, that strongly fixed the general's attention. The | against himself. He at first proudly repelled them ; | 
government of that smal] republic had refused to ad-| but on maturer thought, he resolved to send to Paris 
mit one of our squadrons into its ports. ‘The English | some one who could obtain exact information on the 
party, that was uppermost in the senate of Genoa, had | situation of affairs, and I was chosen for the mission. 
stirred up a riot among the rabble; a Frenchman had |** Mix with every body,” he said; “do not let yourself 
been killed, and the frigate La Modeste had been burn- | be led away by party spirit; tell me the truth, and tell 
ed. Such acts of violence required a speedy and ener- | it me free from all passion.” 
getic repression; but General Bonaparte wished that} T arrived in Paris in the month of May. The five 
the punishment might not be inflicted by the French  eenndhors of Government were, at that time, Barras, 
government. Secret emissaries, sent from Paris, had | Rewbell, Carnot, La Reveillere, Lepaux, and Barthele- 
been instructed to obtain, by all possible means, the|my. The first four had been members of the Conven- 
union of Genoa with France. This was, however, not | tion; and although none of them had been famous dur- 
the opinion of General Bonaparte. It would have caus-|ing the Reign of Terror for any atrocious act, still the 
ed a renewal of painful discussions with the Austrians, |three first had voted the death of the king,—a vote | 
at the very moment when the treaty was being put in- | which, notwithstanding the fatal though powerful con- | 
to execution. Besides, the Italian army derived consi- | sideration that may be presented in alleviation, placed | 
derable advantages from the Genoese republic. Incon-| them among the most furious Jacobins, and was preju- | 
sequence, General Bonaparte thought fit to send me to} dicial to the respect with which they ought to have been | 
Genoa, with precise instructions, and an order to deli-| invested. The people bore impatiently the yoke of| 
ver to the Doge, in full senate, the letter he addressed | men who recalled to their minds such fatal events; and | 
to him, giving him no more than four-and-twenty hours | they were especially disliked by the Constitutionalists | 
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CHAPTER III. 











to execute the measures of which I was the bearer. jof 1791, who reproached them at once with the destruc- 
| 


| military command. 


Government, being once certain of the support of the 
general, marked out their victims; and in the night of 
the 17th Fructidor, orders to arrest them were deliver- 
ed. As they might have escaped in the night, it was 
resolved to wait till daybreak, and by a wretched con- 
trivance, worthy of a melo-drama, this outrage was im- 
mediately announced by the discharge of a four-and- 
twenty pounder on the platform of the Pont Nenf. The 
explosion broke all the windows in the neighbourhood, 
and spread dismay through the city. At eight o’clock 
in the morning the Director, Barthelemy, thirty mem- 
bers of the two Councils, and several writers, were sent 
to prison. A few days afterwards, a part of France 
witnessed their representatives dragged along, in trel- 
liced carts, like wild beasts. They were taken to Roche- 
fort, and from thence to Guyenne, where the unwhole- 
some climate proved fatal to some of these unhappy 
men. Several of the victims succeeded in escaping. 
Carnot found a refuge in the house of M. * * *, one of 
the warmest advocates of the arrest. But he was the 
countryman and friend of the Director, and his gene- 
rous soul found means to conciliate the duties of friend- 
ship with the passion of party spirit. 

I had passed the evening of the 17th with Barras. 
The ill-disguised agitation of his courtiers, and some 
words which I caught en passant, taught me the secret 
of the night. I retired early, resolved not to show my- 
self the next day,as I did not wish to lead any one to 
suppose by my presence that General Bonaparte ap- 
proved of such unheard-of violence. I went however 
to Barras on the day after. As soon as he perceived 
me, he called me to his closet; and then assuming a 
threatening look and tone of voice, he said: * You 
have betrayed the Republic and your general. For the 
last six weeks, Government has received no private 


While France and her armies were at last enjoying the | Jetters from him. Your opinions on what is going for- 


ward are known to us, and you have undoubtedly 
painted our conduct under the most odious colours. 
I declare to you, that last night the Directory deliberat- 
ed whether you ought not to share the fate of the con- 
spirators that are on the road to Guyenne. Out of 
consideration for General Bonaparte, you shall remain 
free; but I have just sent off my secretary to explain to 
him what has happened, and your conduct.” I an- 
sweéred very coolly: ‘“ You have been deceived. I 
never betrayed any person! The events of the 18th are 
calamitous. Nobody shall ever persuade me that Go- 
vernment has a right to punish representatives of the 
people without trial, and in contempt of the laws. I 
have not written any thing else for the last six weeks; 
and if you wish to ascertain the fact, here is the key of 
my bureau: have my papers seized ; their examination 
will cover my false accusers with confusion.” This 
moderate and firm reply, but especially my proposal, 
pacified him. He tried to begin an explanation, but 
I retired. When I returned home, I burned my corres- 
pondence: it might have,exposed my general, and 
consequently I could not hesitate. When that was 
done, [ sent off, as an express, an officer of the staff 
who was at Paris, to acquaint the general with all that 
had happened ; and not wishing that my sudden depart. 
ure should be attributed to fear, [ remained eight days 
longer in town. I went, however, to General Augereau 
to inquire whether he had any commission to give me. 
Since he had been in Paris he was like a man beside 
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himself. He spoke to me of the general-in-chief with 
a great deal of flippancy, and of the 18th of Fructidor 
with more enthusiasm than he would have done of the 
battle of Arcola. ‘ Doyou know,” he said, “ that you 
deserve to be shot fur your behaviour ?—but you need 
not be uneasy, and you may rely on me.” I thanked 
him with a smile; but I felt it would be useless to put 
his kindness to the proof, and the next day I set off for 
Italy. 

I left Paris on the 1st Vendemiaire, just as the Direc- 
tory, the ministers, and all the constituted authorities 
were going to the Champ de Mars, to celebrate the new 
year according to the custom of the time. I had 
scarcely arrived at the Castle of Passeriano, when Ge- 
ral Bonaparte sent for me into the garden, and there 
continued questioning me during four hours. My 
correspondence had acquainted him with all the par- 
ticulars of the event; but I was still obliged to describe 
the hesitations, fits of passion, and almost every gesture 
of the principal actors. His opinion had been long 
fixed respecting the different members of the Directory, 
and even the nature of the government itself. 

During the long unoccupied days that the diplo- 
matic debates afforded him, the general-in-chief used 
to pass a part of his evenings with the learned Monge, 
whom he had summoned near his person. Among the 
varied and instructive conversations which delighted 
the general-in-chief, the plan of conquering Egypt, so 
often presented to the ministry in the reigns of Louis 
XV. and Louis XVI. was discussed. The general, 
who always went to the bottom of every thing, wished 
to read all that had been written on the subject. 
Monge, having held for some time the portfolio of the 
marine department, was enabled to procure him quickly 
all the most interesting papers. The measures that 
had been proposed appeared faulty to the general-in- 
chief; but the fertility of his mind made him discover 
the advantages he might derive from his position, to 
lay down a plan easier of execution and better in its 
result. It is probable that the idea was at that very 
moment communicated to the Directory; for, soon 
after, the first germs of its execution began secretly to 
develope themselves. M. Pousseilgues, late chief 
clerk of the treasury, was at that time secretary of the 
French Legation at Genoa. This gentleman had 
several relations, merchants, at Malta. He was called 
to the head-quarters, and from thence he went to 
Malta. His mission was to sound the disposition of 
the government, and of the French knights, to get well 
acquainted with the spirit of the people, and to ascer- 
tain what were the means of subsistence, or the ob- 
stacles to be expected. Finally, he was to do his 
utmost to send to the head-quarters some of the 
knights of Malta, whom Bonaparte might have known 
at the military school. This mission was executed 
with great secrecy and intelligence ; and during Pous- 
seilgues’ absence, secret efforts in furtherance of the 
object advanced rapidly. To lead curiosity astray, 
the gencral spoke of a journey he proposed to make 
after the peace was concluded. He said he intended 
to go to Germany and the north of Europe with his 
wife, Monge, Generals Berthier and Marmont. I 
was destined to accompany Eugene Beauharnais, who 
at that time was no more than seventeen years of age. 
General Bonaparte diverted himself with setting up a 
plan of studies and observations, of which we were to 
give an account at the different places where we were to 
meet. That plan was the more reasonable, as General 
Bonaparte could scarcely live at rest in France, if 
peace lasted any time. He would not have been able 
to avoid the clashing of the different factions, and 
would perhaps have been forced to take part in the 
measures they would have attempted, with a view to 
triumph. The Directory was afraid of him; his glory 
was annoying; his influence over the enemy could 
not fail to be immense. On the other hand, he was 
too young to have a place in the Directory, and the 
idea of being the minister of Barras and La Reveillere 
Lépaux was not to be borne. 

All these reflections determined him to make peace, 
Nnothwithstanding the contrary orders of the Directory. 
Misunderstanding and dissatisfaction showed them- 
selves in all the letters he addressed to the Government. 
His unpublished correspondence contains three of 
those letters, in which his ill-humour is displayed with 
a degree of energy and pride that made the Directory 
tremble, and was the source of the hatred which in 
course of time brought on the 18th Brumaire. The 
Directory did not wish to sacrifice Venice to Austria : 








General Bonaparte wanted to retain Mantua; and as CHAPTER IV. 
his instructions did not prescribe absolutely that he| Bonaparte crossed Switzerland, and went to Rastadt : 
should not abandon Venice, he took upon himself to | his travelling companions were, Generals Marmont, 
sign, on the 4th Vendemiaire, (25th September,) the | Duroc, myself, his secretary Bourrienne, and Ivan his 
treaty of Passeriano, well convinced that Government | physician. The only place at which he stopped was 
would not dare to express discontent openly ; and that | Geneva, where the Directory was already beginning, 
France, rejoiced at peace, would overrule with her ap-|by underhand manq@uvres, to augment the number of 
plause the rumours of the general's enemies. Ac- {its adherents, who were one day to effect the union of 
cording to our calculations, the courier of the directory that republic with France. Carnot had sought refuge 
was to arrive at Passeriano the very day fixed for the in that city, and General Bonaparte privately sent 
signature. Bonaparte was reckoning with me the dis- | him advice to leave it as soon as possible, so as to 
tance the courier had to go, and the hour he might avoid a persecution he was not able to prevent. 
arrive; and he candidly acknowledged the perplexity; M. Necker was then living on his estate at Coppet, 
he would be in, if he received from government an near Geneva. He still looked upon himself as a great 
order not to go any farther. Recollecting afterwards | man, and flattered himself that the conqueror of Italy 
with disgust the slow march of Moreau in Germany,/ would pay hima visit. [do not know what was at 
a few months before, while he was at Leoben; and the | that time General Bonaparte’s opinion of the financial 
appointment of Augereau to the command of the talents of the late minister of Louis XVI.; but Iam 
Rhine army, instead of Desaix, whom he had recom- | sure he had but little esteem for his personal character, 
mended in the most pressing manner, he added, in| and had positively declared his disapprobation of the 
a tone of much ill-humour, “1 see very well that |sovereign’s choice of a minister fur France. We had 
they are preparing defeats for me. That man (mean-j|a great desire to go with him, and see the seat that 
ing Augereau) is incapable of conceiving an exten- | Voltaire had celebrated in the latter part of his life; 
sive plan. He will get beaten, or will not advance | but the general-in-chief had also a grudge against 
at all; ali the Austrian forces will then fall upon me, | Voltaire. He therefore thought fit not to make either 
and my beloved Italy will be the grave of the French | of the two pilgrimages. We crossed Switzerland with- 
army.” He then questioned me as to the disposition | out stopping any where. However, his carriage hav- 
of that part of France through which I had travelled, |ing broken down at a league from Morat, we travelled 
and I assured him that peace would be received with that part of the way on foot. Though it was no more 
enthusiasm ; that the people would bestow blessings on |than seven o'clock in the morning, the road was 
him, and that public happiness would be his work. |covered with people, and especially women, who had 
At last, on the 27th of Vendemiaire, the ministers of | passed the night there, to get a peep at the conqueror 
Austria were called to Passeriano, and the secretaries |of Italy. When we arrived near the bone-house, 
of the two Legations made copies of the treaty. ‘That | where lie deposited the remains of the Burgundian sol- 
business lasted the whole day. The general was |diers killed in the famous battle of Morat, we found a 
delightfully merry. No more discussions! He re- | General d’Erlac, of the celebrated family of that name, 
mained a part of the day in his saloon, and would who was waiting for the general-in-chief, in the ex- 
not even have the candles lighted when it grew! pectation that he would stop to see the monument. 
dark. We sat talking and telling one another ghost General Bonaparte not being in military uniform, the 
stories, like a family living in an old castle. At stranger, without knowing him, gave him all the par- 
last, at about ten o’clock at night, he was told that |ticulars he could wish respecting the victory of the 
all was ready. He ran to his closet, cheerfully signed |Swiss. After he had examined the military position 
the document, and at midnight General Berthier, the he only said, ** Charles the boid must have been a great 
bearer of the treaty, was on the road to Paris. T'welve|madman!” This reflection, uttered in a firm tone, 
hours afterwards, the courier of the Directory arrived. | apprised M. d’Erlac that he was in the presence of the 
The orders were positive; and if they had come to|hero he had so much wished to see. A respectful 
hand the day before, the treaty would not have been | bow, and a compliment expressed with emotion, were 
signed. The next day the general-in-chief wrote to! the only homage he was enabled to pay him, for the 
the Directory, expressing his wish to leave Italy, and to | general proceeded on his journey. 
come to France to enjoy a little repose ; but it was ab- Two days afterwards we passed through Offembach, 
solutely necessary first to organize the Cisalpine re-|the head-quarters of Augereau, the general-in-chief of 
public; to take prudential measures against the Pope |the Rhine army. General Bonaparte stopped before 
and the king of Naples, who showed the most hostile | his door, and sending him word that he was there, but 
intentions. A squadron, with troops, had been sent to|in too great a hurry to get out of his carriage, he 
Corfu, Zante, and Cephalonia, to take possession of|added, that he wished to see him for one moment. 
these Venitian islands, which had been given to|The lieutenant of the general-in-chief had however 
France by the treaty of Campo Formio, and the gene-| already begun to forget him, and his only answer was, 
ral did not think fit to leave Italy before he received | that he was dressing. This unpoliteness was but ill 
accounts of their organizations, |repaired the next day, when he sent his aide-de-camp. 
In the meanwhile, M. Pousseileues was beginning | Augereau’s hatred of General Bonaparte augmented in 
to give the required information respecting the dispo- | proportion with his wrongs, and only ended with his 
sition of the public mind at Malta. He had succeeded | life. 
in sending to the general, M. N***, his former school- | Only one remarkable circumstance happened during 
fellow at the military school, and who had been for|his short stay at Rastadt. The king of Sweden, in his 
several years a knight in the island. From his report, | quality of the grand duke of Pomerania, had sent to 
and the letters of M. Pousseilgues, it appeared that the | the congress of Rastadt Count Fersen, formerly cele- 
knights of the French tongue, receiving neither money | brated at the court of France, and who had acted so 
nor reward from their relations, and reduced to the | conspicuous a part in the famous journey to Varennes. 
most miserable shifts to live, would not stand much|The hatred of his sovereign for France was a well- 
upon their fidelity to the order; and that they would | known fact, and the count could not be agreeable. He 
have no objection to leave the island, provided they | happened to express the fatal wish of his being presented 
got leave to return to France; that the Grand Master|to the general. When he was in his presence, the 
Hompesch, a man devoid of strength of mind, would latter said to him, “How could you expect, sir, you 
probably make no use of the means of defence he pos-| could be able to serve the interests of Sweden,—you 
sessed in his military position, and the land and sea} who are only known by your affection for a govern- 
forces he had at his disposal. The persons who sur-| ment justly proscribed in France, and by your useless 
rounded him had an influence over him, so much the | exertions for its re-establishment ?” M. de Fersen re- 
more pernicious on account of the desire of both the! plied by a few words which we did not hear. General 
English and the Russians to gain possession of the | Berthier, who was present, wishing to relieve him, re. 
island. The Russian consul was a bold and active | called to his memory that they had fought together in 
man, who frightened the government by his threats,) America. By that means the ambassador retired a 
and spread disorder and terror in the minds of every | little less perplexed, and the next day he left Rastadt 
one. Jt was therefore of great consequence to Gene-| whither he did not return until some time after. 
ral Bonaparte to take a resolution and show himself} Two days after this scene General Bonaparte set 
before the island with an imposing force, that might off for Paris, leaving me at the congress with M. Per- 
decide the Grand Master in favour of France. He re-| ret, secretary of the legation at Campo Formio, * | 
solved at last to leave Italy. He addressed a procla- | cannot take you with me to Paris,” he said; “ the Di. 
mation to the army, and ieft it under the command of | rectory has not yet forgot your conduct on the 18th 
General Kilmuine. Fructidor, and this is not the fit moment for justifying 
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yourself. I shall make you amends for this hereafter. 
Remain here. Write me all you hear of the diplomatic 
gossip. You will not easily find again the saine op- 
portunity of gaining instruction. I leave with you 
some of my servants, for I want people to think I shall 
soon come back.” 

His intention was not, however, to return to Rastadt. 
The difficulties brought in by the insinuations of M. 
de Thougeat every moment impeded the negotiations. 
After three months’ debates, nothing was agreed on 
as to the manner of concluding, 

The more the negotiations advanced, the more 


evident it appeared that the peace would not be of 


long standing; and the war was already secretly re- 
solved, when the news came that General Bonaparte 
had embarked for the east, with some of the most able 
French generals, and thirty thousand of the best troops 
of the republic. Count Lehrbach left Rastadt a short 
time before the commencement of hostilities, and it 
can scarcely be doubted but that it was he who induced 
the Austrian cabinet to resolve to arrest the ininisters 
of France. 

A regiment of hussars of Szeckler, a sort of pandiers, 
recruited on the frontiers of Turkey, already surrounded 
Rastadt, when the French ministers received an order 
to leave the place. The Baden commander of the 
town had in vain advised them to set off in the morn- 
ing, that they might cross the Rhine before night-fall. 
Their preparations caused delay: they were encum- 
bered with papers they wished to keep, and they were 
besides convinced that their sacred character of am- 
bassadors would shelter them from insult, The day 
was far advanced when they departed. At a few 
leagues from Rastadt they were stopped and mur- 
dered. | am persuaded that the Austrian government 
did not give an order for murdering them, but only for 
seizing their papers; while the soldiers, finding a great 
deal of money about them, urged by avarice, and pro- 


bably intoxicated, thought the best way would be to| 


stifle their complaints by murdering them. 

I arrived at Paris about a month before our depar- 
ture for Toulon. 

I shall speak hereafter of my marriage with Made- 
moiselle Emilie Beauharnais. The preparations of the 
eastern expedition had been made very sectetly. ‘The 


Directory had not even entrusted to their clerks the | 


task of copying the various orders that were to be 


transcribed, and the secret had been so well kept that! 


England in no way suspected our design, nor could 
take any means to prevent it. Fourteen ships of the 
line were assembled at Toulon. Each ship touk only 


half the necessary number of seamen, the rest of the | 


crews was composed of all the regiments of the army. 
Admiral Brueys commanded the fleet; and the officers 


who served under his orders, all full of ardour, had 
} 


most of them already acquired reputation as clever | 


men. 


Besides the fleet of Toulon, troops who were em- | 
barked at Genoa, Ajaccio, and Civita Vecchia, had | 


received orders to join the fleet before its arrival at 
Malta. I embarked on board the frigate Artemisa, 
which was a sort of aide-de-camp to the admiral. The 
flotilla of General Desaix not having come to the ren- 


dezvous, the Artemisa was sent on discovery. Gene- | 


ral Murat joined us; and when we were not far from 
Malta, he obliged the captain to give him a boat, that 
he might go down to the outward defences of Valetta. 


This was an act of imprudence: he was also guilty of 


another, which I shall mention, because it gives an 
idea of the character of that general. While cruizing 


came up to us, wanting to get into the port. Murat 
made a signal for her to steer leeward of our frigate. 
This was contrary to custom: but the captain of the 
Maltese ship being taken unawares, and intimidated at 


sight of the tri-coloured flag, obeyed the signal with- | 


out hesitation; on his arrival he spread the alarm; and 
the city, which we might have taken by surprise, was 
in a state of defence when we landed. 

On the 10th of June the fleet at last appeared in 
sight of Malta. The aspect of so large a fleet, with 
four hundred transports and a formidable army, threw 
the grand master and his council into the greatest dis- 
may, and spread confusion among the knights and in- 
habitants of the island. The disorder augmented, and 


army landed, attacked all the small forts which de- | 


fended the shore, took possession of them, and soon 


after invested the town. The fortifications of Valetta 
consist of a ditch dug in the rock, the dimensions of | 


which make an attack extremely difficult. It was 
quite impossible to open the trenches, as all the island 
together could not have procured us wood, nor even 


earth enough to establish our batteries and shelter us | 


from the fire of the fortress. Fortunately, the grand 
master was seized with fear. ‘The Russian consul had 
already required that the island should be delivered 


over to some Russian troops who were expected. The | 


grand master, fancying that the order of Malta was 
irretrievably lost, and forgetting that from one mo- 
ment to another an English fleet might arrive and 
deliver him, resolved to sign a capitulation with 


General Bonaparte. The treaty was soon concluded ; | 


and, two days after our arrival, the army was master 


of the city and forts, and the fleet at anchor in the | 


tine harbour of Valetta. General Caffarelli, on exa- 
mining more minutely the fortifications, said to the 


general-in-chief—* it is very lucky for us that there | 


were people in the place to open the gates for us; 
for if it had been deserted, the army would never have 


got in, notwithstanding all our exertions.” Next | 


day the grand master and all his officers went on board 
of a brig, and | received orders to conduct them, with 
the frigate Artemisa, to the extremity of the Adriatic 
Gulf, that they might not fall into the hands of the 


Barbary corsairs, who would have considered them | 


glorious trophies. ‘Two days after our departure we 
met a Ragusan vessel, from whom we learned that she 
had seen in the morning an English fleet steering 
towards Malta. Fortunately the army and its chiet 
were already gone off. Our great fleet, with our four 
| hundred transports, sailed during the night along the 
north coast of Candia, while Nelson was waiting tor it 
on the south. 
It was long discussed in the fleet what would have 
| been the result if Nelson had met us. The military 
| officers, and especially those who were on board the 
| ships of the line, were convinced that we should have 
| beaten the English fleet: General Bonaparte support- 
ed that opinion by all the authority his name could 
add to it. I must however acknowledge that I never 
shared it. Four hundred transports, the captains of 
which were but in a small part Frenchmen, and which 


mander of the fleet. T had not expected to find the 
| fleet moored in the roads of Aboukir. 

After a conversation with the admiral, I went during 
the night, alone, over that immense ship, which carried 
| 130 guns. I did not meet a single person upon deck ; 
it appeared to meas if I were in the church of Notre 
Dame. A circumstance that made the solitude still 
more singular was, that before our landing, there had 
| been 2145 persons on board, and at that moment there 

were not above 600. The more I examined that vast 
| floating citadel, the less inclined I felt to take part in 
the battle. In fact, I was not a sea-officer, and my 
| duty was to join my general. There would be no 
want of messengers to bring him intelligence of a vic- 
tory, whilst I should reap much blame and very little 
pity, if by some disaster or other I were to be taken 
prisoner, or killed. I went therefore to the admiral, 
| and said to him: ‘* After mature consideration, I am 
resolved to continue my journey. I must give an ac- 
count of my mission, and the position wherein I found 
| you.” He gave mea boat to carry me to Rosetta; but 

I soon repeuted the step I had taken. The swell oc- 
| casioned by the meeting of the Nile with the sea was 
| then very strong, and a violent tempest added to the 
danger that threatened us. A vessel laden with pro- 
| visions had just been totally lost ; another much larger, 
which was still struggling, was kind enough to throw 
us a rope, that we might fasten the boat to her, and 
| avoid running out to sea, where we might go to the 
| bottom, or split upon the breakers. We remained 
| seventeen hours in that situation, when at last the sea 
| srowing a little less boisterous, I proposed getting for- 
ward ata quick rate, so as to gain the mouth of the 
Nile. The sailors were not much pleased at my plan; 
but I was seconded by the ensign who commanded the 
| boat, and who was a young mam full of energy and in- 
trepidity. The first billow nearly submerged us. 

At Rosetta [I found that the commander, Bidon 
Julien, knew no more about the army than Admiral 
| Brueys did. “I am, however, easy,” he said to me. 
“ The inhabitants are perplexed, and that is a sure sign 
that we are victorious. You have nothing to fear on 
the Nile: I shall give you an armed vessel to carry 
you to Cairo, of which place the army must by this 
| time have taken possession.” ‘The day after I em- 
barked on the Nile, I met Arrighi, (now Duke of 
| Padua,) who had come from Cairo, and was convey- 


| 





| extended along all points of the horizon, would quickly | ing to the admiral an account of our victories, with the 
have been dispersed by the English frigates. In spite | reiterated order to go to Corfu. When I told the gene 
of all our exertions we should have experienced great | ral-in-chief that the fleet was still at Aboukir, he show- 
losses. ‘The Egyptian expedition would no more have | ed signs of great ill-humour ;_and fearing that Arrighi 
been practicable; but the army might have thrown it- | might encounter difficulties in his way, and not join 


| 
a French knight had already been murdered by the | 


self on the coast of Sicily, and have made itself master 
of that island. The cowardice of the grand master, 
/and the wretched defence of the knights of Malta, 
were a stroke of fortune that seemed to protect the 
| destiny of the general-in-chief. ue 
| Lhad received an order to inspect the fortifications 
of Corfu, and the magazines with which that city was 
| provided. From thence I was to go and acquaint Ali, 
‘the Pacha of Janina, with the conquest of Egypt, and 
try to persnade him, that as we remained friends with 
the Grand Seignor, it was his interest not to break 
with France. My mission was difficult and dangerous. 
We knew Ali Pacha for a man incapable of keeping 
| faith. He was then on a good understanding with the 
| troops dispersed through the Ionian Islands, and the 
coast of that part of Greece over which he had the 
;command; but it was certain he would abandon us 
and become our enemy as soon as his policy might 
show him any advantage on the other side When | 
arrived at Corfu I met General Chabot, who asked me 
whether I was the bearer of rich presents for Ali 
| Pacha, and of a great deal of money to pave my way; 
‘for he added, “these are the best arguments you can 
make use of with him.” These were precisely the 
things General Bonaparte had forgot. “ But,” said 
/he, “ you need not be uneasy: the Pacha is on the 
Danube, fighting, much against his will, at Udin, with 
| Paswan Ogla.” This account took a great burden off 
my mind. I hastened to execute the other part of my 


| mission, and got to Egypt. 


—— 
CHAPTER V. 


At a few leagues from Aboukir, whither I had re- | 


| the admiral quick enough, he sent off that very night 
| his aide-de-camp, Julien, with fresh orders. The un- 
| fortunate youth went down the Nile in a djerme, es- 
|corted by a dozen soldiers. His want of experience 
was the cause of his death. Having entered the 
| branch of Alexandria, he thought he might rest for the 
| night; but the Arabs murdered him and his escort. In 

him General Bonaparte lost one of the best officers of 
| his staff, and I a most excellent friend. 

The English were above a fortnight without show- 
ing themselves; and Arrighi found the admiral, who 
was convinced that they had counted the number of 
his ships, and did not dare to engage. It was not until 
the first of August that Nelson appeared off Alexan- 
_ dria with fourteen ships of the line and several frigates. 
| The particulars of the battle, at which, however, I was 
| not present, are too well known to require my repeat- 
| ing them here. 
| _ Although but a few days had elapsed since the ar- 
rival of the general-in-chief in Cairo, he had been pre- 
| ceded, as he was every where else, by such strict orders 
|and excellent administration, that the soldiers, and in 


} 


| general all the French, were accustomed to walk 
| through the metropolis and its environs without feeling 
the slightest uneasiness. The city of Cairo presented 
a curious spectacle to the Europeans who saw it for 
the first time. I had landed at Boulack on the Nile, 
|at a great distance from the square of El Bekir, where 
| General Bonaparte lived. ‘The narrow streets of the 
city were filled with camels fastened to one another in 
long rows, carrying all sorts of goods on their backs, 
and led by a single man. The inhabitants passed 
through the small vacant spaces with slow gravity and 
with their pipes in their mouths; while our soldiers, 





yopulace of the city, when the general-in-chief sent ' ceived orders to go, the frigate I was on board of was | mounted on donkeys, galloped cheerfully, sliding be- 
hig aide-de-camp, Junot, to summon the grand master | chased by an English vessel that came to reconnoitre tween the camels, and bursting into roars of laughter. 
to open the gates. The answer being that the govern-| the fleet. This happened on the 2lst of July. I went) A shocking dust and an offensive smell of mummies 


ment was resolved to defend the place, a part of the | on board the Orient to see Admiral Brueys, the com- | suffocated us. Here and there, a few grave Mussul- 
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mans, seated on their mules, opened themselves a pas- 
sage by the aid of their stick-bearers, who struck all 
that opposed them, and even the men who did not rise 
at their approach. Beggars carefully hiding their 
faces, and little inclined to discover what ours show, 
pestered the passers by with their singular cries, and 
seemed to be soliciting alms with angry imprecations. 

Mourad Bey, after the battle of the pyramids, had 
sought refuge in Upper Egypt. He had still with him 
several thousand Mamelukes. His influence over peo- 
ple was considerable ; and as it might prove dangerous, 
the general-in-chief, while he was preparing against 
him the expedition entrusted to Desaix, tried to gain 
him over by secret negotiations, His legitimate wife, 
and his whole harem remained at Cairo. Bonaparte 
sent Eugene Beauharnais to the wife with his compli- 
ments, and the assurance that she had nothing to fear. 
She received Eugene politely, and in return for the 
presents the general-in-chief had sent her, she gave 


him her husband’s beautiful shawl and some of his | 


arms. But the respect shown to the wife of Mourad 
Bey had no effect on that chief. The vigour and 
talent of General Desaix, and the courage of our 
troops, who more than once forced him to retire to the 
Oasis, and reduced his followers to a few faithful 
friends, could not persuade that intrepid leader to lend 
anear to any arrangement whatever; and it was not 
until after two years’ conflict and adversity that he at 
last consented to come to an understanding with the 
head of the French army; but at that time General 
Bonaparte had already lett Egypt. 

It had been supposed that in so fruitful a country, 
all the wealth of the East would be accumulated. In- 
stead of that, we found misery every where. The go- 
vernment of the Mamelukes was devoid of either com- 
mon sense or moderation. Besides the miri and 
another tax which the people of Egypt were obliged 
to pay to the Grand Seignor, they were loaded with 
imposts, which the caprice and tyranny of the subordi- 


nate officers were perpetuaily inventing. The beys, | 


who were the chiefs of the Mamelukes, the officers 
quartered in the different provinces, and even the pri- 
vate horsemen who were sent to maintain order in the 
villages, thought themselves entitled to impose and 
levy taxes more or less heavy. ‘The fellah, or peasant, 
groaned under the load of these numerous exactions ° 
and if he was unfortunate enough to have children of 
either sex that drew the attention of the leaders, they 
were taken away from him to satisfy their brutal lust. 

One of the first measures of the general-in-chief was 
to set the people secure in regard to their property; to 
make them comprehend the plain and judicious system 
of taxation about to be established, and to acquaint 
them that for the arbitrary laws to which they were 
subject under the Mamelukes, would be substituted, in 
each province, divans composed of the most reputable 
men, to judge their disputes, These yarious declara- 
tions soon dissipated alarm; and we’had in fact no 
cause to complain of the people during the first six 
months of our stay in the country. 

The Arab tribes were still, however, very dangerous. 
We had succeeded in making peace with some of them ; 
but several others, more numerous and better armed, 
continued frequently to interrupt our communications 
and plunder our convoys, by land, as well as on the 
Nile. We were, in consequence obliged to organize a 
system of pursuit, which was followed up with so 
much energy, that the tribes felt at last convinced that 
they must either submit or retire to other deserts. 

Mourad Bey, who was now in Upper Egypt, gave 
us no more cause of uneasiness; but Ibrahim Bey, next 
to Mourad the most powerful leader of the Mamelukes, 
had gone forward to meet the caravan returning from 
Mecca; and under the pretence of defending it agains 
the French army, he stopped it in its way, and plun- 
dered it. He afterwards returned to Egypt by the 
way of Salahieh, and proclaimed his intention of at- 
tacking the French army from that side. General 
Regnier, whom I accompanied on that short expedi- 
tion, had not much trouble with the Arabs and Mame- 
lukes of the vanguard; but he was conscious that his 
small division would soon be destroyed if no one came 
to his assistance. I went to acquaint the general-in- 
chief with this circumstance, who immediately flew to 
help him, at the head of some regiments of cavalry; 
which we had succeeded in mounting with the horses 
we found in Lower Egypt. The Mamelukes were 
beaten at Salahieh, from which place the battle took 
its name. It was then that the general-in-chief learn- 


ed the disaster of our fleet at Aboukir. The news was killed, with the greatest part of his escort; for onl¥ 
— — by = nena 5 hii Kleber. two men returned to Cairo, where they brought uw 
} en cme orse Pu. 8 to go a arther, he | fatal tidings. I was not then in Cairo. By order . 

vad written some particulars in an open letter, which the general-in-chief, I was accompanying Genera 
; — = = ce wig a Saag yom ho = Se Andreossi on an expedition to the lake Mensale and 

rusted it, 1 read the letter, and advancing towards | peluse. We were completely ignorant of what was 

° . . . . - J ta - 

the aa ang ns T pho y = — for a going forward in the capital; and f was sailing leisure- 
mire } gs Ia group 6 hi e — ren “ Wh sur- ly up the Nile, when I learned that at Mansoura, or 
ee a ae ee ew SPORE: en he! Pamansour, the hospital, containing our sick and 
| had read it he said to me, ** You know its contents; |. re . ae he ltih 
a We bith te Milken whee we| ounded, with a detachment of soldiers, had been 
vee ny : ws. Surprised, and all the men butchered without mercy. 
found breakfast on table. Every body was in good 1 : a. e's : 

GEA re ie aa aes, Ihe rebellion of Cairo had reached the two banks 
spirits, and particularly the troops, who had retaken * : P » 

a a ae ; 1 of the river, and more particularly the branch of 
}trom the Mamelukes the spoil of the caravan. ‘They Damietta. 8 ails wine tania te 
| were going to sell the goods for almost nothing ; but oe - i Mince —~ be mit hief ¢ : ne gees 
the general-in-chief forbade the officers to buy any of emer sery ‘ee ss r he ee tchabihen fs . ass ry 
| them there, and ordered the soldiers to dispose of them 7 ae Sth aaled he ether the in gy ws Dias ces 
lon their return to Cairo. All of a sudden, while | 5°UT vad retained any remembrance of their victori- 
| . . . . . e : > st ,@ , » op > re . 5 
| breakfasting, the general-in-chief said to his guests; | CUS Pesissance, W hen, under the reign of St. Louis, 
“It seems you like this country: that is very lucky, they had been so imprudently attacked by the Count 
for we have now no fleet to carry us back to Europe.” d Artois. jut it appeared, from all inquiries, that 
He then acquainted them with the particulars of the ‘hese Fgyptians were acquainted neither with the 
battle of Aboukir, and they were listened to with as! me of St. Louis, nor w ith the gallant actions that 

had illustrated their ancestors. 
—>— 





much earnestness as the general had related them. 
Every one,soon appeared reconciled to the event, and } 
nobody talked any more of it. | CHAPTER VI. 

Ibrahim Bey had retired to Syria, and there was no} In the month of December 1798, the general-in- 
doubt but he would organize in that country consi- chief had not yet received any accounts from the 
derable bodies of irregular troops, which would disturb | Directory. The political object of the expedition 
our frontiers. The general-in-chief had also learned had experienced great impediments by the loss of the 
that the news of the invasion of Egypt had been re-/ fleet. It was no longer to be hoped we should ever 
ceived with great displeasure at Constantinople. ‘be able to lead the army to India, the superiority of 

The English, enraged at the conquest of Malta, and | the English being now concentrated on the sea. All 
sensible of the important consequences of the occupa- that remained therefore at present to be done was to 
tion of Egypt to their establishments in India, pressed profit by our situation, to bring back the Turks te 
the Turks to go to war. The general-in-chief had their old sentiments of friendship for the French, 
therefore reason to expect that he would not only be; and detach them from the English, or at least to pre- 
continually harassed by Ibrabam Bey, but also that the! yent the two Emperors of Austria and Russia from 
English would make themselves masters of the ports concerting with each other the total dismembering of 
of Syria. He tuok a resolution to be beforehand with | the Ottoman empire. ‘The general-in-chief thought 
them; but it was first of all neceseary to know what }imself authorized to suppose that M. de Talleyrand, 
gg ah age a ngs _ command- | who had been appointed French Ambassador in Con- 
oda yin ‘h nang ofthe Fac rhe tine ein santnople had tealy departed for hat metrpol 
hee ahha TLS Cs TON ET ti tie and had succeeded in maintaining his post there. 
‘ , . ~ . . eee ee Wer t, In those circumstances it was important to correspond 
jin spite of the Sultan himself, and who enforced obe-| | . . ’ i 

. : “i : 5 with him, and the best way appeared to be, to send 
| dience by the terror his cruelties inspired. The gene- M. Be: nies duet! i Pea, ° Dee ene ; 

ral-in-chief sent to him a young Frenchman, just come | * * are amp “ see agen. f sieolinagl ~ — 
| home from Mascata, with the Consul Beauchamp, and se ee eee ee ee ul eyes of the Eng- 
| who was very well acquainted with the Arabic lan- ish cruisers. General Bonaparte contrived, for that 
}guage. Djezzar sent an ambiguous answer, which purpose, the following plan. The Turkish caravella 
}served to convince General Bonaparte, that it would which had eee ware to bring the Sultan the yearly 
| be necessary to support his declarations with an army. | tribute from Egypt, vas then riding * anchor in the 
| But a fatal incident occurred, which threatened the _ port of Alexandria. ‘The captain of that vessel was 
| expedition with an indefinite delay. While perfect | an respected in his country, and he had with him 
| tranquillity seemed to prevail in Cairo and its outskirts, }i8 two sons. He received an order to carry M. 
a rebellion, without any apparent cause, suddenly broke Beauchamp to Constantinople, and to leave one of 
out at one of the gates of the city. his sons in Alexandria as an hostage for the safe re- 

A number of wounded, who had been at the battle turn of that gentleman to Egypt. Phe ostensible 
of Salahieh, and some invalids of the division of commission of the Consul was to require the release 
Regnier, filling above twenty transports, were mur- of all the F ereinennnigie who we re detained in Syria, 
dered, and the rebeilion quickly spread through the | whether merchants or consular agents, and also ,of 
city like wildfire. General Dupuis, commander of | such military as had been made prisoners either in# 
the fortress, immediately mounted his horse, with all | CO™"S te Egyptor in returning to France. He was, 
| the men he could bring together; but he was assassi- | in the course of his negotiation w - the Grand Vizier, 
| nated, with several of his companions. To oppose | to insinuate that France would abandon Egypt, and 

the rebels any longer in the streets was not to be} make a bohers.A oF napa hoe Turkey, if the 
| thought of. Means were however found to restrain —s ee all 100 —en with 
England; in which case, the French troops would 

| join those of the Sultan, either to put an end to the 


|them, though they had made themselves masters of | 

| one of the largest mosques in the town. It was then, ‘ ae ahs 

|resolved to fire on them from the citadel. The| 4" With the two Emperors by one common treaty, 
| bombs and howitzers made great havoc among them; | orto give him support, if peace should not take place. 
| after which, some battalions of infantry attacked the; Unfortunately, M. Beauchamp was discovered by 
_ mosque, where all the rest were killed or taken the English, and sent to the Seven Towers at Con- 
j prisoners. This rebellion lasted three days, and did stantinople. . 

/not occasion any great loss to the army; but the) It was about this time that the plague began its ra- 
| general-in-chief lost one of his best aides-de-camp. | vages at Alexandria. I was ordered to accompany 
Colonel Sulkowski had already been wounded at M. Beauchamp to that place, that I might superintend 
Alexandria, and also at the battle of Salahich, and | the preparations for his departure, and make a report 
was not yet completely recovered, when, the general- | to the general-in-chief on the state of the fortifica- 
in-chief wishing to send some officer to reconnoitre , tions there. When I arrived, t found General Mar- 
out of the city, he offered himself, pretending that it, mont commanding the province and the whole sea- 
was his turnto march, and that his wound was entire-| shore as far as Rosetta. ‘ You arrive atan unfortunate 
ly healed. Accompanied by fifteen guides, he was, moment,” he said: ‘* the plague has broken out yes- 
crossing that part of«the Desert that separates the | terday among our troops. It appears that the order 
town of Cairo from the citadel, when a troup of Arabs, | given on our arrival at Alexandria, to burn the clothes 
that had concealed themselves behind a number of| of the persons who had died of the contagion, has 
small hillocks, suddenly rushed upon him. He was/ been negligently executed. Some ofthe inhabitants 
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have worn them again; and our troops being in close | to Damanhour and Ramanieh: We had scarcely ad- 
connection with them, the contact has spread the | vanced two leagues when the Arabs began to hover 
plague among the French, and I have been assured | about our flanks. The French infantry, which a few 
that it cannot fail soon to break out also among the | months before had not even courage enough to fly 
Turks. Yesterday four Frenchmen died; there are | before the Arabs, so soon accustomed themselves to 
eight sick to-day, who will probably be numbered dare them, that I had the greatest trouble to prevent 
with the dead to-morrow. | them from strolling about the plain for the purpose 

All possible precautions had already been taken by of firing at these enemies. Two or three Arabs were 
General Marmont: the troops were lodged under | dismounted, and then, to put tkem completely to the 
tents, and all communication betwixt them and the | rout, I had only to fire my two cannons at them. On 
inhabitants was prohibited. The most rigorous orders | my arrival in Cairo, the general-in-chief had already 
had also been issued, forbidding the battalions to gone off. He had left the place two days before, 
which the sick belonged, to hold any connection with | leaving me an order to traverse the city in all direc- 


the others; but the carelessness of the soldiers de- | tions with the Police Aga, to know whether all was | 


stroyed all the good effects of these measures. They | quiet. The Aga was at that time a Greek, called 
looked upon the plague as an enemy it was their duty | Barthelemi. He was accompanicd by his guards, the 
to challenge; and the communication of the soldiers executioner and his servant. We walked with a 
with each other continued, notwithstanding the se- | solemn pace, and at the sight of the Aga all the ped- 
verest discipline. My orders were to order Commis- | lars in the streets, and those whose conscience was 
sary Michaud from Kosetta to Alexandria: he came not quite clear, immediately disappeared. In the 
with a suite of ten persons, and lodged with us at Rue du Petit Thouars, he stopped facing a coffee- 
General Marmont’s. In the space of two days he was house; and his stick-bearer, who walked before him, 
the only survivor of all those he had brought with dragged along by force a man, to whom he addressed 
him. One of his secretaries, named Renaud, left the | some questions. The poor fellow answered in great 
hotel to go and sign some orders at the lodgings his confusion. After reflecting for a moment, the Cadi 
master had taken in the city. The paper on which slowly made a horizontal motion with his right-hand, 
he wrote sufficed to communicate the disease to his and we gravely continued our walk. The gesture of 
blood. The next morning he sent word that he was the Cadi appeared singular to me. When we had 
not very well, and could not breakfast at the general’s got thirty steps farther, I turned round, and seeing a 
table. We went immediately to see him. He was group of persons assembled before the coffee-house, 


Turks, and who have no other connection with them 
but through the enormous taxes they are forced to 
pay, and the multifarious oppression under which 
they labour. Finally, he expected by that means to 
force the Porte to explain herself openly; for he was 
not yet acquainted with the declaration of war made 
by the Turks against France. He placed at the head 
of the expedition General Regnier as commander of 
the vanguard, and Generals Kleber, Bon, and Lannes, 
and Murat for the cavalry. 

He left in Egypt General Desaix vigorously pursu- 
ing Mourad Bey, and keeping in awe all the provinces 
of the Upper Nile as far as the Cataracts. General 
Dugua in Cairo commanded the Delta from Rosetta to 
Damietta. He had under his orders General Lanusse, 
whose courage and activity were sufficient to maintain 
peace in all those extensive provinces. ‘The season 
was favourable for the expedition to Syria, which 
| began in January 1799. 
| The desert which divides Egypt from Syria, is eighty 
| leagues in breadth. In that space of land is found the 

wells of Katisch, which were enclosed in a fort, that 
| the army might not be without water. At two days’ 
march beyond the wells is the fort of El-Arish, which 
| contains better water than Katisch, but of which the 
|enemy had already made himself master. We were 
|forced to besiege it, and it was bravely defended by 
'2000 Arnauts. They were however constrained to 
| capitulate, after a vigorous attack of three days. In 
the treaty it was stipulated that they should go to Da- 
mascus; but the greater number among them threw 





still up; but his features already bore all the marks 
of the fatal malady: his eye glazed, his tongue falter- 
ed, he had a profuse cold perspiration, and pains in 
his limbs. The physician who was called to visit 
him, just appeared at the door of his room, with a 
thick long stick in his hand. After having looked at 
him for a moment, he ordered hot water to be placed 
before him, and retired without administering any 


|1 spurred my horse, and perceived with horror a 


mutilated corpse, and the executioner calmly putting | 
a human head into his bag. ‘* What’s the meaning | 


| themselves into Jaffa, of which place they augmented 
the garrison. We were obliged in consequence to 
besiege the town.* Jaffa was taken by storm a few 


. 000. o.* to ae 9 H 
— = ae ling r pine a et days after the first attaek, and the Arnauts who had 
4 iss la en ODO" | capitulated at El-Arish being foreed within its walls, 


| 


Cairo, and escaped my vengeance.” I insisted on | . 
ss “na Pe ; | were, according to,the European custom, shot for hav- 
his putting the whole affair regularly down in writ- ing violated the treaty. I was not at that time with 


other remedy. The unfortunate young man begged all probability the unfortunate man was guilty; but I 
us to get him ink and paper, that he might write to /am convinced, that my presence, and the wish to give 


ing, to be communicated tothe general-in-chief. In the general-in-chief, having joined him only the day 


after the taking of Jaffa. 
| Fom Jaffa the army marched to Caiffa; but the ene- 


ily > after he expired in great | ¢ P justi F 
his family. In the afternoon h pire g /an example of severe justice, were the real causes of my had abandoned that. place, though it possessed 


agony; so that his illness did not last above fifteen his death. For the rest, executions of this sort were 
hours. 

The contagion soon assumed a most terrible aspect. | by the hangman. The smallest infraction of the 
All the physicians died successively; the overseers of | police laws was punished by blows on the soles of 
the infirmaries went away, and it was no longer pos-|the feet,—a punishment from which the women 
sible to enter the hospitals with impunity. We were | themselves were not exempted. 
obliged to take Turks to nurse the sick, and to pay a 
very great price for their services; while the super-| give an account of the general’s motives for that ex- 
intendence over them was so relaxed, on account of | pedition. 
the danger with which it was accompanied, that the | It was absolutely necessary to ensure the conquest 
most flagrant misconduct was not to be prevented. | of Egypt by that of Syria, and especially by the pos- 


At General Marmont’s lodgings we had been obliged | session of the maritime places. The two countries | 


to do without table-cloths or sheets; all our clothes | are dependent on each other, as well in regard to 


Before we enter Syria, I think it will be well to! 


fort and strong walls. e left there a small post, and 


not rare. The Cadi never went out but accompanied |. ntinued our way to St. John of Acre, near which 


| 


city we arrived on the evening of the 27th of March. 
While the tents were being pitched, the general-in- 
chief was surprised to hear at sea a tolerably brisk can- 
nonading. I went by his orders to the shore, and soon 
perceived that the sound was becoming more distant, 
so that I feared it might be the announcement of some 
fatal event. 

On entering Syria, General Bonaparte had given or- 
ders to Marmont to send him by some brig the ammu- 





nition he should want for the sieges of the Syrian 
towns. Captain Standley, who commanded the frigate 


| which was at the head of the expedition, neglected to 


vere fumigated; the out-door servants had no con-| natural productions, as political connection. Egypt) V7 
ee 6 P vig BYP | inquire whether we were masters of Jaffa, on the walls 


nection with those of the interior. The carriage 
gateway was nailed up; while every thing that was 
brought to the house from out of doors, and even the 
meat, was thrown through a wicket into a tub of 
water. With aview to avoid the infection among 
us,’ we divided ourselves into two brigades; and dur- 


"ing the night we pursued each other from rocm to 


room, throwing water in our faces, which was the 
only ammunition we possessed. Among the few sol- 
diers who consented to nurse the sick, there was a 


| in force, must be added some particular circumstances 


has no wood, and a part of Syria is covered with | or) hin place we had left the Turkish flag flying, to 


forests. he mutual exchanges extend even to many | draw in the enemy’s ships, which might bring us pro- 


other productions. The Desert alone separates the | visions, and news from sea. Standley, persuaded we 


two countries, and the necessity of establishing one | were not at Jaffa, went in to St. John of Acre; but 
or two forts at the entrance of the Desert is indispen- | Commodore Sir Sidney Smith, who was cruising before 
sable for the possession of Egypt. the port with a ship and frigate, — him the chase 
To these general considerations, at all times equally | aud took a part of his vessels. This was the cause of 
the cannonading we heard; and General Bonaparte 

was convinced, as well as myself, that the army had 


which had just been created by policy. In declaring | fost aif fis siege asmmanition. The nent day tip 4tiny 


war against France the Sultan would launch cut | 


gunner who had been in Constantinople, where he ‘against us the whole armed population of Syria. The 
pretended that he had escaped the plague. _ Accord: | ps-he who commanded in that province, had @ per 
ing to his assertion, he possessed an infallible pre- | sonal interest in showing himself our foe: he vl ay 
erative ag the nieton, whi ‘wa Ree fc his recoeiation with the Porte bythe services 
4 : ‘ .’ | he might render her; he would draw a great deal o 
But it was discovered that he washed his hands in dds aut of phe English eal Gad Be. snnene of 
oil. Indeed, it had been observed in Cairo, that the | . “. : am : 
lamp-lighters never caught the plague After re presen: ae neh y eed anges me ae 
‘ ie aa 7 ( “| presence in Syria was disagreeable to him, and cause 
maining six weeks in the unfortunate city of Alex- | are even we anwiaty 8 P 
andria, | received from the general-in-chief an order | On the other ends General Bonaparte wished to 
ee : . ‘ i ° . . : x 9 > 
to —— v poo that I might accompany him in his deprive the English of the means of communicating 
Tce Abus the saaisend ait Snnsigitieate tiie | with and disembarking on an extent of coast eighty 
ese : he ’ jleagues in length. His intention was to make him- | 
well acquainted with the situation of our troops at|.. age 3 
Ain tok adage of to renew thei| Sunt aes arog oe han com 
ions * wi saad ee ‘ y y 
<2 prseneneel 7 set = i a of st pore rable portion of the inhabitants of Syria, especially 
Atal desccerth mate ad taken at Malta, andthe Druses and Maronists, schismatic Mussulmans, * 


i seneral Marmont was kind e ( rust | ‘ ° , 
which General M kind enough to entrust | whose manners are at variance with those of the 
to me, to increase my slender means of defence; but | . 

ane ‘wed. : dine "i ee ’ . 
he ood obliged, according - re to oe ee * Here Count Lavallette has made a little mistake.— 
my prote ctien a numerous caravan o peasants, women,! The Maronists are Christians, and not Mussulmans.— 


and children, who profited by my departure to return | (Note of the Translator. ) 





encamped to the north of St. John of Acre, and the 
general-in-chief stood during several hours ona height 
that commands St. John of Acre, at about half a league 
distant. ‘The enemy, perceiving the staff, made trial 
of the skill of their gunners. The bombs fired with so 
much nicety, that one of them was buried in the 
ground, three paces from the general, between his two 
aides-de-camp, Merlin and Beauharnais. Another fell 
and burst at two feet from the soil, in the midst of a 





* When General Kleber left El-Arish to. proceed to Kanjonues 
he was led astray by his guides, who threw him much too far to 
the right in the desert. The general-in-chief followed him, not 
doubting that General Kleber bad crossed the village ; and he was 
going to enter it, escorted only by his staff and fifty guides, when 
two horsemen, who formed the vanguard, came back in full gallop, 
after having fired two pistols; and we discovered on the other side 
of the village the camp and cavalry of Abdallah Pasha, who ap- 
peared disposed to charge them. ‘The army was two leagues behind. 
There was no possibility of standing against six hundred well- 
armed enemies, or of escaping if they had been pursued. Fortu- 
nately, the general, on this occasion, showed an instance of the 
admirable presence of mind he possessed. He orde:ed the com- 
mander of the detachment to draw up his men in a single line; 
the enemy thought them more numerous than they really were, 
and after some moments’ deliberation he came to a resolution of 
raising his camp and retreating. 
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